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HIS MAJESTY’S FRIAR MARCUS 


The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
With Illustrations from Photographs by W. A. Rouch. 


THE PAST’ AT the time of writing 
RACING SEASON the racing season is 
drawing to its close, and 

will come to an end soon after the 
publication of this number. An out- 
standing feature has been the excellent 
attendances found in all directions prior 
to the war, and this proof of the 
popularity of the sport suggests that 
when the country has done its work and 
peace is restored the prosperity will be 
resumed. A weak point is that we have 


Q 


no outstanding good horse. There had 
been hopes that Kennymore would make 
a great name for himself. He showed 
himself in form by winning the Craven 
Stakes at Newmarket in the effortless 
fashion his admirers looked to see. In 
the Two Thousand, however, it was only 
by a head that he beat Corcyra, and 
though many people, of whom I was one, 
felt convinced that he was not seen at 
his best, this faith required proof, which 
has scarcely been forthcoming, as it is 
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very certain that the son of John 0’ 
Gaunt did not give anything distantly 
approaching to his running in the Derby 
or the Eclipse Stakes; and those who 
have continued to place faith in him 
were grievously disappointed by his 
performance in the St. Leger, for there 
no excuse, at any rate none that I have 
heard, can be advanced for his five 
lengths’ defeat. 

Black Jester was the hero of this 
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Stakes, a mile and three furlongs, 
Black Jester gave Cressingham 6 lb. and 
beat him three lengths. In the St. Leger, 
needless to say at even weights, Black 
Jester beat Cressingham eight lengths : 
with a 6lb. advantage in the weights 
Cressingham naturally got nearer to the 
winner. Of course Black Jester has 
come on exceptionally. Last year he 
was only twice successful in eight races. 
It is to be observed that on four 


SIR ERNEST CASSEL’S TROUBADOUR, WINNER OF THE CESAREWITCH 


St. Leger, and vastly surprised at least 
a great many people. He was regarded 
by the experts as a good miler, unable 
to stay further in good company. From 
that opinion there seemed to be no 


dissent. It was nevertheless by sheer 
ability to stay that he wore down 
Kennymore at Doncaster. The form 
seemed to receive proof through Sir John 
Thursby’s second St. Leger string, Cres- 
singham. At Liverpool in the St. George 


occasions he ran second, though it may 
be incidentally noted that the Absurdity 
colt, as he was called when he first came 
out, was only what may be called a good 
second once. There is naturally special 
curiosity to see what he will do next 
season. In the summer anyone who had 
spoken of him as a possible Cup horse 
would have been set down as talking 
nonsense. The premature collapse of 
Corcyra was particularly unfortunate, as 
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was the fact of his not having been 
entered for the Derby. Lord London- 
derry, however, hopes that the colt will 
be able to run next year. 

I told the history of the Derby soon 
after the Epsom meeting. Odds of 10 
to 1 were laid bar Kennymore, about 
whom 2 to 1 and even less was taken 
freely. No horse could well have behaved 
worse than he did at the start. He was 


never in the race, and the Derby went 
to France by the aid of Mr. H. B. 
Duryea’s Durbar II. This gentleman did 
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both the classics confined to her sex, 
and there was an excuse for her defeat * 
in the Tudor Plate at Sandown, as she 
was practically left at the post. The 
Cesarewitch showed her to be a moderate 
animal. She was evidently fit and 
fancied, for she started almost favourite ; 
6 to 1 was laid against Arda, 64 to 1 
Princess Dorrie, and she was not in the 
first ten, having been beaten, indeed, 
before the Bushes were reached. Much 
had been hoped from Sir John Thursby’s 
Torchlight, an even money favourite for 


POMMERN, WINNER OF THE IMPERIAL PRODUCE PLATE, KEMPTON PARK 


not claim for him that he was anything 
like a good animal. He told me his son 
of Rabelais was just something better 
than useful; but it had seemed worth 
while sending him over as the report 
was current in France that our three- 
year-olds were an indifferent lot. 
* * * * * 
THE There is not much 
THREE-YEAR-OLD to be said for the 
FILLIES three-year-old _ fillies. 
Princess Dorrie won 


the One Thousand Guineas; but this 
handsome filly was one of the most 
marked failures of the year, not having 
won a race of any sort. Yet she was 
supposed to have retained her ability to 
gallop, or she would not have been in 
favour as she was at Newmarket. 

Mr. Waldorf Astor’s First Spear, 
may be the best of the three-year- 
old fillies. She emulates Kennymore’s 
Derby exhibition whenever she goes to 
the post, but when once started runs out 
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her races gamely enough. A picture of 
her is given. 
* * * * * 
THE OLDER The older horses did not 
HORSES make up for their juniors. 
Lord Derby kept Stedfast 
in training with a view to winning the 
Ascot Cup. Earlier this son of Chaucer 
had proved himself to be much about 
the same animal as Prince Palatine, 
acknowledged to be one of the very 
best horses of late years: readers 
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Chester Cup; so far as I recall the only 
handicap in which he ever took part. 
It would be interesting to know how 
much Mr. Fairie and Alec Taylor rate 
him inferior to his owner’s previous Cup 
victor, Bayardo? Surely a very long 
way. The previous season Aleppo had 
failed nine times in eleven essays. At 
Ascot it was only by three-parts of a 
length that he beat the three-year-old 
Willbrook, a very serviceable, staying 
colt who would doubtless have done 
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LET FLY, WINNER OF THE DEWHURST PLATE, NEWMARKET 


probably need not be reminded that 
the son of Persimmon won two Ascot 
Cups. Stedfast, however, could not be 
trained. I saw him in his stable early 
in April, and Mr. George Lambton was 
by no means sanguine at that period 
that he would stand a preparation. 
Presumably Mr. Fairie’s Aleppo was the 
best of those above three- years-old. 
He is immortalised as an Ascot Cup 
winner, having previously won the 


much better, in the way of earning 

reputation, had he been more judiciously 

managed, for he was allowed to fritter 

away his powers in poor little £100 plates. 
* * * 


FRIAR MARCUS Coming to the two- 
AND THE year-olds, it is emi- 
TWO-YEAR-OLDs_ nently satisfactory to 
find that the King’s 

Friar Marcus is impartially esteemed the 
best of them. A new portrait is given 
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of the son of Cicero and Prim Nun, 
whose defeat of Lord Cadogan’s Redfern 
in the Middle Park Plate establishes his 
position. I know that Richard Marsh, 
who is not in the least disposed to over- 
rating his charges, believes Friar Marcus 
to bea really good colt, not, of course, one 
of the great horses who come out from 
time to time—once perhaps in half-a- 
dozen years—but better than the average 
of those who are considered good. At 
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the inevitable supposition being that 
something is wrong with him. This 
remains to be seen. Mr. Hulton’s Silver 
Tag, a filly with 8st. 11 lb. in the Free 
Handicap, is, it will be perceived, taking 
into account sex allowance, calculated 
as Friar Marcus’s equal, though of course 
in a handicap sex has been reckoned. 
It is unfortunate that she is struck 
out of the Oaks and several other races. 
When she was tried in the Spring she 
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the same time it is to be noted that there 
is supposed to be very little between a 
large number of the young ones. Mr. 
Dawkins reckons that no fewer than six- 
and-twenty range from 9 st. to 8 st., and 
half-a-dozen more follow on only 1 lb. or 
2 1b. lower. Mr. A. F. Basset’s Roseland, 
placed with 8st. 13]b. next to Friar 
Marcus with 9st., has not been on a 
racecourse since the end of June, when 
he won the July Stakes at Newmarket, 


gave little or no promise, though soon 
after her withdrawal from these events 
she began to show vastly improved form. 
Her owner’s Torloisk also has 8 st. 11 Ib., 
and I gather on authority that at the 
present time it is not known which of 
the two is the better. 

Torloisk cannot interfere with Friar 
Marcus’s prospects in the Two Thousand 
Guineas as he is not entered. Mr. 
Williamson’s King Priam has 8 st. 11 Ib. 
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likewise, being accepted as 1 Ib. better 
than Redfern and the Irish colt Ballagh- 
tobin. This last has never run in 
England. I am giving a portrait of Mr. 
J. Joel’s Pommern, the son of Polymelus 
and Merry Agnes, who has come to the 
front since I last wrote about the two- 
year-olds. He won the valuable Imperial 
Produce Plate at Kempton Park, in 
receipt, however, of 8lb. from King 
Priam, for which latter excuses were 
made to the effect that he was not 
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head ; in the Molecomb Stakes at Good- 
wood Redfern’s head was just in front ; 
he had a neck the better of it when the 
two met for the third time in the Cham- 
pagne Stakes at Doncaster, and in the 
Dewhurst Plate there was a reversion to 
the Ascot result, Let Fly winning by the 
narrowest possible margin. If all goes 


well with these young ones their meeting 
next season should be exciting! A 
picture of Let Fly is reproduced. 

* * * * * 


TEE PARADE FOR THE DUKE OF YORK STAKES 


himself at the time. He started favourite 
nevertheless, and if the running was 
correct he and Pommern are much about 
the same animal, the winner having 
cantered home four lengths in front, thus 
wiping out the difference of weight. One 
of the notable incidents of the season was 
the curiously exact running of Redfern 
and Colonel Hall Walker’s Let Fly, who 
stand respectively at 8st. 10]b. and 
8st. 8lb. At Ascot in the New Stakes 
Let Fly beat Redfern by a neck and a 


RECENT The parade for the Duke of 
EVENTS York Stakes at Kempton is 

shown, and it will be noticed 
how empty the stand is, there being 
as a rule a dense crowd to watch this 
handicap. Mr.S. Joel’s Honeywood will be 
observed in front. He finished unplaced, 
sixth of the seven starters indeed, which 
conveyed little idea of his impending 
Cambridgeshire victory. Lord d’Aber- 
non’s Diadumenos, favourite at Kempton, 
was third for the Cambridgeshire in 
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receipt of 7lb. At Kempton he was 
receiving 3 lb. from Honeywood. I 
forget how many lengths there were 
between them there; Diadumenos, how- 
ever, proved himself decidedly the better 
of the two, whereas in the Cambridgeshire 
he was 9 lb. behind. It will be seen that 
there was a very good start for the 
Cambridgeshire, for a picture of that is 
included, and I am adding one of a 
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subject, but must write a few words of 
deep regret at the death of Mr. Francis 
Lambton, one of the first who 
volunteered ; and we may be sure that 
he met his end gallantly. ‘‘ Does he 
know anything about it ?’’ was asked 
when it was first known that he proposed 
to follow the example of his elder brother, 
Mr. George Lambton, and set up as a 
trainer. He knew a great deal, a vast 


DIADUMENOS 


yearling sold at Newmarket, the bay 
daughter of Cicero and Ste Claire II., who 
made 2,000 guineas, a large sum at the 
present time when the war has so 


seriously interfered with prices. 


MR. FRANCIS Fact and fiction concerning 
LAMBTON _ the war occupy a consider- 

able part of the present 
number it will be remarked. i do not 
propose to devote my pages to the 


amount of shrewdness lying behind his 
singularly quiet and unassuming manner. 
When he fancied his horses they were 
seldom beaten far, and his friends readily 
entrusted them to his care, having confi- 
dence in him which was amply justified. 
He was by no means sanguine, and did 
not go to Chester last spring because he 
scarcely imagined that he would win 
a race. He took the first event of the 
meeting with Merveilleuse, the second 
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THE START FOR THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


with Carte Percée, a third with Anglesey Kinsky’s Aiglon and Mr. G. D. Smith’s 
Post, and a fourth with Merveilleuse Bonfire were decidedly useful. Francis 
again. He had never had a really good Jambton will be sincerelv lamented. 

* * * * * 


horse in his stable, though Prince 


BAY FILLY BY CICERO—STE CLAIRE II., BRED AT SLEDMERE, BOUGHT BY MR. J. MUSKER 
FOR 2,000 GUINEAS 
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THE BEAVER I have been obliged to 

neglect the few books which 
have reached me, but must say a word 
about Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore’s 


BEAVER IN THE ACT OF CUTTING A BRANCH OFF A LODGED BIRCH TREE. 
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there are those who deny that animals 
have intelligence at all, but numberless 
authenticated stories of dogs would 
surely controvert this theory. The 


THE FLASHLIGHT 


WAS FIRED BY THE BEAVER 
From “The Romance of the Beaver,” by A. Radclyffe Dugmore, published by Mr. William Heinemann. 


“Romance of the Beaver” (William 
Heinemann). If asked which was the most 
intelligent animal known most people 
would doubtless reply the dog. Of course 


beaver nevertheless is beyond all doubt 
a model of ingenuity, an architect, 
engineer, and builder of marvellous 
capacity, especially when we consider 
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that men have the advantage of employ- 
ing a large variety of tools and machines 
and the little beaver has only his teeth 
and paws to aid him. Centuries ago the 
work of the beaver was described, so 
that Mr. Dugmore has a well-worn theme. 
Between the years 1610 and 1613 Father 
Joseph Jouvency, a Jesuit who lived in 
Canada,set forth the way in which beavers 
“build walls of logs, placing between them 
wet and sticky sods in the place of mortar, 
so that the work can even with great 
violence scarcely be torn apart and 
destroyed,” and he goes on to relate how 
the little creatures do their work. Of this, 
too, Mr. Dugmore gives full descriptions, 
more authoritative and trustworthy 
than that of the ancient Father. 
The modern writer watched continually 
for long periods, most carefully following 
the little creatures’ operations. We are 
told how “‘ the father beaver first made 
a careful inspection of the dam and 
found many places which were in need 


of additional material. This he procured 
from the bottom of a pond, bringing 
up big sods of earth and partly decayed 
grass, which he carried in his hands 


under his chin. As these were brought 
to the dam he pushed them into position, 
arranging every piece so that the 
structure was level and fairly smooth. 
Here and there a stick or short log was 
deemed necessary; some of these he 
found on the water’s edge, others on the 
shore. The mother beaver in the mean- 
time was busily engaged in improving 
the house. This needed more sticks, and 
the weak places had to be filled in with 
sod and mud. The young assisted in 
this work, each bringing his small load 
and arranging it as he had seen his 
parents do. Occasionally the family 
stopped work altogether, and took time 
to nibble a little bark from some particu- 
larly tempting branch. Then a very 
important work demanded attention : 
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the cutting of trees and gathering of the 
winter supply of food. A few days ago 
they had felled a large birch tree which 
had dropped on the edge of the pond. 
Already they had cut off many of the 
most accessible branches, and now they 
continued the work of stripping the trunk 
of its limbs. As each piece was cut 
through with their keen-edged teeth it 
was floated across the water to the pile 
near the house. In swimming the beaver 
held the branch with his teeth, and on 
arriving at the food pile he would take 
a fresh grip with his teeth and dive down 
carrying the branch with him.” 

One thing the beaver has to consider 
is the selection of a suitable tree, and 
furthermore he must cut it so that it 
will fall in the right direction. Must it 
not require intelligence, and that of a high 
order, moreover, to do this ? It ishardto 
know what else it should be called. Mr. 
Dugmore speaks of one beaver’s house 
thirty-seven feet in its greatest diameter, 
seven feet in outside height. This was 
the home of a colony of beavers. Such 
lodges are, however, extremely rare. The 
houses have usually two entrances, some- 
times three or four. Stones are required, 
and Mr. Dugmore says “I have been 
told by trappers of some that weigh about 
thirty or forty pounds or even more, and 
Mills speaks of stones weighing upwards 
of 120 pounds being moved into position 
on the dam by the united efforts of many 
beavers. Never having seen heavier 
than nine pounds I cannot guarantee the 
correctness of the trappers’ statements, 
but Mills is a careful and very accurate 
observer and thoroughly reliable.’’ For 
reasons which the beaver understands, 
though we do not, some dams—Mr. 
Dugmore has seen dams two or three 
hundred feet long—are almost straight, 
others with all sort of varied curves. 1 
hope I have said enough to send readers 
to the book. 
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BY OWEN MOORE 


WiTtH the career of Henry James 
Holdway up to the date of November 
5th, 1911, we have little to do. Of how 
he was born somewhere east of Fish 
Street, Spitalfields; of how his father 
got even more drunk than was usual on 
that occasion and pleaded, prior to being 
fined ten shillings—or the usual period— 
“ But if a bloke must get drunk some- 
times, why not now’’? a moving plea 
which the stipendiary, owing to his total 
inability to frame a suitable and con- 
vincing answer on the spur of the 
moment, affected not to hear; of how 
his mother implored him to “ keep orf 
that drink that’s bin the ruin of yer 
father’’; of the years of feud with 
school attendance officers; of his 
eventually becoming assistant to a 
foreign butcher, where his remuneration 
worked out at four shillings a week and 
a joint ; of his varied attempts to carve 
out a career in divers directions; with 
all of this, I say, we have nothing to do. 

On November 5th, 1911, inscrutable 
Fate took an active hand in the game of 
Holdway’s life. On that date he had 
been out of work for exactly four weeks 
and three days. The State Insurance Act 
was not, at that time, in operation, and it 
is extremely unlikely that he would have 


derived benefit therefrom in any case. 
The inconsequence of his previous labours 
forbade. 

So it came about that, on this 
occasion, at 9-35 a.m., precisely, Holdway 
was walking along that portion of London 
known familiarly as the Borough. He 
had risen at 4-30, and had hung about 
the Albert Dock from 5 to 7-30 on the 
off-chance of a day’s work unloading the 
S.S. Highland Chief. Failing to secure 
such employment he had visited two 
factories which had, aforetime, made use 
of his services. At 8-30 he had looked 
in at the Stepney Free Library, and had 
inspected the “Situations Vacant ”’ 
columns of the newspapers. At 9 o'clock 
sharp he had breakfasted on a “ cup ’a 
thick an’ a doorstep.” 

And so he walked down the Borough 
High Street at 9-35 a.m., and it was 
whilst engaged in this manner that he 
met one Jack Burns, sometime artificer 
in His Majesty’s Navy, a friend of his 
early youth. 

“What cheer?” was Holdway’s 
greeting 

“ How goes it ?”’ answered Burns. 

““Thumbs darn,” was the answer 

“Wot! Ain’t yer at Solomans now ?” 

“ Nar.” 
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“Hoh!” said Burns. And again, 
after a silence during which they both 
surveyed the passing traffic, ‘‘ Hoh!” 

“Yaas,” said Holdway, apropos of 
nothing very much in particular. Again 
silence fell between them for a space. 

“Ere,” said Burns, suddenly inspired, 
“weren't you drivin’ of his horse ? ”’ 

Holdway nodded assent. Burns tapped 
him slowly and with solemnity on the 
chest. 

“’Ere. Why don’t you drive one of 
them?” He indicated a passing motor- 
bus with a jerk of his thumb over his 
shoulder. 

“"Ow. Me!” 

“ Yaas.”’ 
“Me? 
of them.” 

““Garn. They teaches yer.” 

asked Holdway. 

“ At Walthamstow. You arst to see 
a bloke name of Johnston. Arst to see 
him, mind yer, at arf six, any old 
mornin’, see? And yer pitches ‘im the 
tale not arf an’ proper, see? Pull ’is 
ear down, an’ yer touch out. After that 
they teaches yer, an’ then yer go to 
Scotland Yard.” 

“Not me,’ said Holdway with 
conviction. 

“Don’t be silly. 
all.” 

“cc "Ow ! 

“You pass that test and get yer 
license, see? Bobby’s job an’ no error. 
Well, ser long!” 

In this manner did Burns take his 
departure, leaving Holdway to revolve 
the scheme mentally. It was the idea 
of the police inspection that caused him 
a slight uneasiness. He had never 
stepped inside the bounds of the law, 
but, whereas in the West the constable 
is looked upon as an ever-ready help in 
case of need, in the East he is regarded 
at best as something of an interfering 
nuisance. He instituted careful inquiries, 
however, and found out that his friend’s 
statement was perfectly correct so far as 
the driving inspection went. 


I ain’t no use at drivin’ one 


Drivin’ test, that’s 
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Thus fortified, he presented himself the 
following morning at the Walthamstow 
works of the London General Omnibus 
Co., Ltd. He was handed a printed form 
which he was requested to fill up and to 
return, when, should his qualifications 
prove satisfactory on paper as well as 
when given verbally, a further appoint- 
ment would be accorded. 


*“*Ow!’’ he said. And departed. 


With the assistance of one, Burgess, a 
gentleman who acted as time-keeper and 
clerk to a firm of cabinet makers in 
Store Street, E., the form was eventually 
dispatched in a somewhat bedraggled 
and blotted condition. 

Why he was selected at all is a problem 
for the High Gods to solve. He was not 
a favourite with his instructors. For 
three weeks he struggled from nine to 
six daily with the problems presented to 
the novice by the internal-combustion 
engine. His nights were haunted with 


dreams of water-jacketted carburettors, 


and advanced and retarded ignitions. 


At long length the disordered mass 
worked itself into something consecutive 
in his brain. He began faintly to grasp 
the relationship between the impulse in 
the combustion chamber and the driving 
wheels. One day it stood out quite 
distinctly, and the following afternoon 
he went, accompanied by an instructor, 
to take his first driving lesson. 

Followed the fat years of his life. For 
twelve months he drove a ’bus on the 
Putney route, and at the end of that 
period with no blots on his license and 
no marks against his name in the books 
of the company, he was made a “ one 
star ’’’ man, which meant an increase in 
his wages of two shillings per week. He 
developed a biting, caustic tongue, and 
was willing to wage verbal war with any 
other driver on the London streets. A 
further year saw him a “two star” 
man .. . established. 

The beginning of 1914 found him with 
three stars on the lapel of his coat. He 
was of the highest class of driver in the 
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company’s service, in charge of one of 
the latest type "buses, namely, B2645. 

He was living in the upper part of a 
red brick ‘‘ maisonette”? in Turnham 
Green. The contractor made a particular 
appeal to *busmen. 

He had taken the matrimonial plunge 
sometime before. There was a younger 
edition of himself. 

For three years the tenure of his life 
had run fairly smoothly. Towards the 
end, however, a certain discord had 
come. The trouble originally started a 
great deal higher in the scale. The 
expanding ripples reached even the outer 
edges of the company’s employees. 
Holdway suffered with others. An 
“Inquiry into the accidents occasioned 
by Traffic in London ” had been held. 

The directors of the omnibus company 
promised, in deference to an alleged 
demand, to pay greater regard to the 
public safety. They fitted life-guards to 
all the units of the fleet, and appointed 
“spots.” These latter consisted of plain 
clothes men who were scattered over the 
various "bus routes. They reported any 
indiscretion on the part of the company’s 
drivers. 

Holdway waged a never-ending war 
with the newcomers. Owing to adverse 
reports received, he was warned twice 
in three months by his district 
superintendent. The last warning was 
accompanied by an intimation that a 
further complaint would lead to a 
reduction in rank. 

He took the matter to heart, and for 
eight weeks lived a life that would have 
served as a pattern for ’bus-drivers for 
all time. He drew skilfully in to the 
kerb in order that old ladies of both 
sexes might mount with the minimum 
amount of personal risk. He disregarded 
all challenges to race with the "buses of 
rival concerns. He forebore to start the 
*bus with a wild jerk when a little crowd 
of people were struggling to obtain a 
footing on the vehicle. All this and 
more he did. Yet it availed nought at all. 

On Wednesday, August 5th, 1914, his 
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various journeys were delayed in every 
possible way. His first two trips of the 
day showed him to be eight and eleven 
minutes, respectively, behind schedule 
time. The old practice of making up 
lost minutes by furious driving between 
points had been fairly effectively 
abolished by the appointment of the 
“ spots.” 

He started on the third journey, from 
Twickenham to Highbury, in an ugly 
frame of mind. At Richmond he was 
strictly on time. The first delay came 
at Putney, and had to do with a party 
of ladies who, when comfortably settled, 
discovered that they were travelling in 
the wrong direction. In Piccadilly he 
was nine minutes behind. Came a clear 
stretch along the Park. He was quickly 
moving at something like twenty miles 
an hour. 

Then he was “ spotted.” He saw the 
note-book and the rapid glance at the 
number of the vehicle, and he used very 
bad language. 

The crowded West End and city traffic 
had been safely traversed when he 
noticed an uplifted, warning hand. The 
gear-lever was slid into neutral, and the 
brakes went on hard. 

“You're a bit new to this game, ain’t 
yer ?’”’ he asked, with a tinge of sarcasm 
in his voice. 

“Yes,”’ said the man, shortly. ‘‘ Get 
your passengers out.’”’ He went round 
to the conductor’s platform, and advised 
the occupants of the vehicle to descend 
and to catch a following ’bus. 

“’Ere. Who are you, Mr. bloomin’ 
Kaiser? Wot’s the game?” 

An  official-looking document was 
thrust before his eyes, and he was 
commanded to drive to his dépot. 

“Who said so? Don’t you come it !”’ 

He was invited to read the document 
again, and with care. The signature of 
the manager to the company was 
prominent. 

“ All right,’”’ he said. 
suppose it’s all right, anyway. 
it all about ?” 


“All right. I , 
Wot’s 
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Arrived at the dépot, they took aboard 
oil and petrol in great quantity. He had 
no great chance of making exhaustive 
inquiries. The work was performed at 
top speed, and, almost before he had 
time to realise the fact, they were tearing 
along one of the main roads leading to 
the South coast. 

“ Wot’s it all about ? ”’ he asked again. 

“ Get on with it ! ”’ he was commanded. 

“ Ain’t I agettin’ on with it ?’’ was 
his somewhat plaintive reply. Later on 
he hazarded that ‘‘ It was something to 
do with this ’ere wore ? ”’ 

“Perhaps it has, and perhaps it 
hasn’t,”” was the only satisfaction 
accorded to him. 

In this manner did they eventually 
arrive at the coast town of ——.* 

A sympathetic officer of the Army 
Service Corps gave him a little 
encouragement. 

“We've had to sneak your "bus,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and she’s going on transport 
service in France.” 

“ When ? ” 

“To-morrow, probably. Perhaps 
you'd like to go with her? In any case 
you will receive an order enabling you 
to return to London if you wish.” 

“ Hoh!” said Holdway. And again, 
after a pause, “ Hoh!” 

He lighted a dirty cigarette stump 
that had made the journey stuck 
behind his ear. There were twenty to 
thirty motorbuses in the yard. A little 
knot of drivers stood around in conversa- 
tion. Holdway approached them slowly. 
One or two he knew by sight. He 
nodded recognition, and reclined against 
a mudguard. A large-boned man was 
speaking. ‘‘ So he come up, an’ he says, 
‘Drive to yer depot,’ he says. An’ then 
we come on ’ere. So it was no use going 
back without the old "bus, and the best 
thing to do, I thinks to meself, is to join 
an’ go with her. So I did, an’ that’s all 
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abart it. Hello, mate! 
collared your "bus, too?” 

“They bloomin’ well pinched it, if 
that’s what you mean,” replied Holdway. 
“°Ow about gettin’ back?” 

“ Back !”’ said the big-boned man, in 
an amazed voice. “ Back! We're goin’ 
back via Ber-bloomin’-lin, my lad! An’ 
don’t you ferget it!” 

“"’Ow!” said Holdway. 

“Soldiers of ther King, an’ all that. 
Think we’re goin’ ter let a lot of German 
waiters come over here an’ boss us? 
Think we’re goin’ ter let our ole friends 
the Frenchies down ? Think we’re goin’ 
ter let ‘em walk all over Belgium ? 
Think we’re goin’ ter let ‘em say we 
won't join? Ain’t they sayin’ that 
they’ve got ter pay us for fighting ? 
Ain’t they sayin’ that they’ll eat us? 
Every bloomin’ able-bodied man is 


Have they 


required for this job, my lad!” He 
was very indignant. 
“Ow,” said Holdway. “ H’eat us, 


will they.” He threw away the fag- 
end. ‘‘ Where’s the bloomin’ recruitin’ 
office ? 

In this manner did Holdway exchange 
the uniform of the omnibus company for 
that of His Majesty the King. 

He wrote shortly to the red-brick 
maisonette. “‘A bloke came up and 
pinched the ‘bus this morning and 
brought it down here with me and were 
all going to France in the morning. 
There’s a lot of the lads down here and 
there all going to so I thought I might 
as well go with them as there all nice 
lads. Weel put it across the Germans 
all right when we get at them. Cheer 
up and Ill be home again for Christmas, 
and youl be able to get my pay from 
the War Office so it’ll be all right. Will 
right you from gay paree. Cheer up 
and if you get any woodbines you know 
who can do with them.” 

In this way was the news broken. Let 


* As motorbuses were actually commandeered in the streets of London in this manner, it is 


inadvisable to state the port to which they were driven, and from whence they were embarked for 


service on the Continent.—AUTHOR. 
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us be perfectly frank about the matter. 
Holdway was not a hero by any means. 
In fact, when the first flush of excitement 
had died away he began to feel distinctly 
uncomfortable. What was his job after 
all? It might be all right if he was kept 
running about behind the army carrying 
food and ammunition, but how about if 
he should get into the firing line by any 
chance? What if a shell came and 
exploded on the old *bus? Not much 
chance then, was there ? How about if 
the Germans crept round the army and 
lay in a wood and shot him as he drove 
by? What did they want to go and 
take his ’bus for? Plenty more ’buses, 
weren’t there? Supposing he got an 
arm or a leg shot off? Supposing he 
was wounded, and was never found, and 
died of starvation? Nice sort of 
prospect for a bloke, wasn’t it? Damn 
silly game, anyhow ! 

“Oh, ’ell!”’ he said. A coldness ran 
down his back. 

He did not particularly like the idea 
of broaching his thoughts to his fellow- 
passengers on the cattle-boat that was 
serving asatransport. He felt distinctly 
unwell. In point of fact, he was begin- 
ning to suffer from sea-sickness. Beside 
him was the big-boned man whose 
comments had been the cause of his 
sudden enlistment. The big man’s com- 
plexion was of a greeny tint. 

For Holdway it must be said that he 
was unaware of the nature of the malady. 
His marine adventures hitherto had been 
carried out on the peaceful waters of the 
Finsbury Park lake during the days 
when he was engaged in the wooing of 
the future Mrs. Holdway. In his heart 
he was convinced that the sickly feeling 
was due to fear pure and simple. He 
nudged the big man with his elbow. 

“Ere!” he said. “Suppose you 
were adrivin’ of your old "bus and a 
German popped out an’ had a pop at 
yer, what would you do ? ”’ 

The big man groaned. 

“Eh,” continued Holdway, “ what 
would you do?” 
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The big man groaned again, and wiped 
his lips on the back of his hand. “Knock 
*is bloomin’ head orf, of course,”’ he said. 

“"Ow!” said Holdway. And there- 
after was violently sick. 

They disembarked amid an inferno of 
cranes and derricks and flaring arc-lamps. 
Giant slings descended and grabbed the 
machines. For a brief space they were 
suspended in mid-air, and then they 
slewed inwards and were lowered away. 

They caught a glimpse of waiting 
khaki regiments as they rumbled through 
the town. There were cheers and 
exclamations. All along the road to the 
advanced base there were regiments and 
batteries. Waggons and guns and the 
varied impedimenta of an army hurrying 
into action. And in this way, through 
many clean French villages which give 
one the impression, somehow, of a good 
woman of the farming class on her way 
to early mass, they came to the base. 

As they advanced the roads became 
more choked. A clear way was main- 
tained, however, for the hurrying 
mechanical transport. The sound of 
heavy gun-fire became perceptibly nearer 
as they moved forward, and Holdway’s 
fear became almost acute. 

Gradually he grew more accustomed 
to the altered conditions, and as the 
days passed he was almost indifferent 
to the shells bursting in the distance. 
In time, even the sight of horribly 
wounded men—of which there was a 
daily increasing number—ceased to affect 
him 


B2645 formed one of a fleet of six 
‘buses. A young lieutenant of the Army 
Service Corps—lately branch manager of 
a London motor dep6t—was in charge. 
A sergeant of the regulars acted as 
foster-mother to him. Together they 
kept the six in running order for many 


days. Loads of various kinds were 
carried, chiefly food and clothes. On one 
occasion, however, they took two quick- 
firers and half-a-dozen men right into 
the firing line to a point where the enemy 
was attacking desperately. It was a 
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nerve-racking experience, and here for the 
first time Holdway realised that he stood 
a distinctly good chance of laying down 
his life on the battle-field. A shell burst 
a dozen yards behind them on the return 
journey just as he was beginning to 
congratulate himself on being safely out 
of the danger-zone. A flying splinter 
took away the off-side lamp. 

“Ere,” said Holdway, “ that’s a bit 
wide, ain’t it? What the ’ell do they 
want to do that for! Our chaps are a 
mile back.” 

“Pretty good shooting, I call it,’”’ said 
the sergeant. ‘‘ Just about got our 
range. Go on, let her all out.” 

“Us!” said Holdway. “Us!” The 
suggestion staggered him. 

A spatter of rifle bullets caused him 
to duck, and the "bus almost swerved 
into the hedge. He broke into a cold 
sweat and trembled violently. He had 
difficulty in holding down the accelerator 
pedal steadily. The ’bus ran jerkily as 
the throttle opened and shut. 

It must be remembered that no claim 
has ever been made for him as a hero. 
Truth to tell, he was afraid almost to 
the point of collapse. 

“Ow!” hé said. “ The swines!” 

But he was none the less afraid for all 
that. 

The next day he filed up an iron clip 
and fitted it in such a way that it could 
be used for holding down the accelerator 
pedal to its full extent without his 
assistance. He was resolved to run no 


risks of the engines’ stopping should it 
be necessary for him to retire at full 


speed later. Privately, he decided to 
avoid approaching the danger-zone again 
at all costs. “‘ Not even if they never 
get their grub,” he said. He also came 
to the conclusion, finally and definitely, 
that he was a rank coward and ought 
never to have enlisted. ‘“‘ Shot by the 
bloomin’ Germans one way, and shot by 
our own blighters if I ’op it,” was his 
terse summing up of the situation. 
Shortly afterwards came the great 
retreat. Day by day the field base was 
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moved backwards. There was nobody 
to tell the men that the movement was 
a strategical retirement. All they knew 
was that the Allies were retiring and that 
the Germans were advancing. The 
enemy poured on in a resistless flood of 
men. Barely was a village abandoned 
before the German advance guard were 
taking possession. 

The great adventure for Holdway came 
on a day when the enemy had advanced 
the better part of fifteen miles. The 
Allied forces were falling back on Paris. 
The German right was preparing to 
swing to the South. It was the end of 
the retirement. The cavalry was sweep- 
ing great stretches of the country-side. 
Holdway was travelling parallel with and 
behind the British front, which was 
rapidly assuming a formation similar to 
the teeth of a cross-cut saw. Several of 
the points had been sheared off by the 
advanced machine-gun and cavalry units 
of the enemy. At times, he was, in effect, 
running through the advanced German 
positions. 

B2645 had that day formed the fore- 
most unit of the fleet, and the young 
lieutenant had taken up his position 
beside the driver. The other machines 
had received warning of the quick 
advance and were several miles to the 
rear. An army cannot wait for a 
detached mechanical transport unit. 

‘* Better see if we can find a side-road, 
and turn off sharply to the left,’’ said the 
officer. They consulted the map, and 
Holdway lighted the head-lamps. A 
turning was marked some distance 
ahead. As they reached it, and swung 
round, a fusillade came from over the 
fields to the right. Bullets pinged on 
the chassis. The officer suddenly sobbed 
and lurched forward, clutching his arm. 
The dash-board splintered, and Holdway 
felt a paralysing pain in his leg. He 
jerked involuntarily, and for a space 
was seized with cramp. The engine 
hunted, back-fired into the carburettor, 
throbbed and stopped. 

“’Ow!” he said. And remembered 
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the man by his side. “ Are you all right, 
sir?” 

“T can stick it ; it’s my arm. What’s 
the matter with the engine ? ”’ 

“Dunno, sir.” 

He limped to the ground, a big double- 
ended spanner in his hand, and proceeded 
to investigate. 

A guttural voice came from the hedge, 
and a man in a grey-green coat stalked 
into view. 

“Ach!” he said. “ A find, hein. You 
vill surrender. Jah?’’ He advanced 
holding a rifle in a business-like manner. 
“ Jah,” he repeated. Jah.” 

Holdway shook inwardly, and his heart 
went down somewhere to the region of 
his boots. The rifle was almost touching 
his chest. Suddenly he ducked, and the 
weapon exploded harmlessly. 

“Hoh, yaas! We'll surrender all 
right.” 

The spanner took the Uhlan in the 
region of the jaw. He collapsed sileitly, 


and the rifle clattered noisily on the 
ground. 
The driver picked it up, and turned 


“ That’s done ’im a bit 
What are we going to do 


to his officer. 
of good, sir. 
now?” 

“Ts the engine all right ? ” 

Holdway wound the starting handle 
fiercely. The engine picked up speed. 
oe.” 

“Then make use of the damn thing !”’ 
said the lieutenant. 

Whereat Holdway remembered the 
extreme need for great haste, and, 
simultaneously, the iron clip for holding 
open the throttle. He pressed it into 
position. The "bus swayed ominously, 
and they swept round a bend into a part 
where the road formed almost a gully. 
The sides rose steep and threatening, 
almost unclimbable. Entering the gully 
from the other end was a detachment of 
the enemy with a machine-gun. 

His first wild thought was to go back 
and to try the road they had left. 
The clip held fast, and he realised that 
he could not turn in the narrow path. 
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Almost before he was aware of the fact 
he was upon the Germans. 

The horses stampeded before the 
roaring motorbus. The men tried to 
dodge and jumped desperately. Some 
wheels caught and smashed out of 
existence. 

Suddenly a great truth flashed across 
Holdway’s mind. The enemy were as 
much afraid of him as he was of them ! 

He found himself shouting at the top 
of his voice. ‘‘ Look out, sir,” he yelled, 
“we're on the horses.” 

They struck one flying horse end on, 
and rider and animal fell together. The 
"bus was rocking and pitching. Holdway 
kicked hard at the clip. It fell away 
suddenly, he declutched, and shoved the 
lever into neutral. The vehicle came to 
a grinding stop. The Uhlans were well 
ahead. The infantry was scattered. 

“They’ve ‘opped it,” he said, 
exultingly. 

“What of it?” 

“T don’t believe we touched that 
gun they ’ad with them. I’m going back 
to ’ave a look.” 

“You're a damn fool! I’ll—I’ll come 
and help you.”’ He attempted to rise, 
and fell back into the seat. 

“ You're all right, sir. You stay there 
an’ ’ave a rest. If they come again, sir, 
while I’m away, you ‘op it with the 
*bus.”’ 

The officer smiled faintly, and made 
no attempt to check the unmilitary 
familiarity in speech. 

Holdway ran swiftly, hugging the rifle 
as he ran. A figure ahead rose, and, 
seeing the rifle, threw up his hands. 

“Do not shoot! Do not shoot!” he 
implored. 

““Where’s yer blinkin’ rifle ? ”’ 

“No! No! Do not shoot !”’ was the 
answer. 

The weapon was prodded into the 
small of his back. ‘‘ March,” he was 
commanded. 

They reached the gun. It had been 
thrown over on to its side, even as 
Holdway had seen as he passed rapidly. 
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Otherwise it was uninjured. Together 
they turned it upwards. 

“Load it, yer swine! Put the bullet 
in. Bullet. In here. Quick!” 

“All right,’’ said the prisoner. 
speak Englisch. 
Road, jah.” 

He clipped the belt into position. 

Fire he was ordered. 

The German fired a dozen rounds. 
Instantly further figures appeared from 
nowhere, all with uplifted hands. 

“Lumme!” said Holdway. “I’ve 
caught the bloomin’ German army!”’ 
He jerked the rifle harder into the 
prisoner’s back. ‘‘ Stop it, yer perisher ! 
Stop it! ‘Ave these men surrendered ? ”’ 

Jah.” 

“ Tell ’em to line up, two deep.” 

The captive translated, and Holdway 
counted his prisoners. 

There were ten in all, including the 
man who had fired the gun. He noted 
that they were without arms. Accoutre- 
ments had been abandoned in their haste 
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to avoid the charging motorbus. 
“ Bring another of ’em ’ere, an’ the 


two of yer shove that gun along. I’m 
goin’ behind ’ere, see, where I can keep 
an eye on yer. Any old gas from any of 
yer, an’ you go ’ome yerself, see ?”’ 

He had the belt taken from the gun, 
and drove the whole lot before him to 
the waiting bus. There he had the gun 
taken apart, and laid in sections on the 
floor. The belt he pitched into the tool- 
box, and then he commanded them to 
lay full length, face downwards, inside. 
They were packed like sardines. 

“First one of yer as moves,” said 
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Holdway, to the English-speaking 
prisoner, -“‘ gets this.” He shook the 
rifle threateningly. He smashed the 
glass at the front of the bus behind the 
driver’s seat, and the lieutenant took 
the rifle and commanded the interior 
with it. 

The ’bus jerked forward, and ran into 

“L” battery of the retreating Royal 
Horse Artillery, some two miles further 
along. They were received with rapture 

. . and Holdway found himself seated 
on the ground crying softly. 

For it must be remembered that we 
have never claimed for him that he was 
of the stuff of which heroes are made. 

“And so you’ve captured ten men 
and a gun ?”’ said the captain later. 

“No, sir,” said Holdway, simply. “It 
was that German bloke what caught ’em. 
I only brought ’em along, sir.” 

He made a stiff caricature of a military 
salute. 

“Very good,” said the captain. “ Ill 
see that the affair is mentioned in the 
right quarter.” 

And that is the plain, unvarnished 
truth of Holdway’s being mentioned in 
dispatches. 

The affair caused him a certain amount 
of personal gratification, but what com- 
pleted his satisfaction was the arrival of 
a morning illustrated paper some days 
later in which his photograph appeared 
on the front page, together with Mrs. 
Holdway and the heir to the family 
fortunes. 

The picture was headed : 

“My daddy is at the Front. IS 
YOURS ?” 
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In continuing the survey of the prominent 
part which men well known in the world 
of sport are taking in the great war, I 
can hardly begin better than by glancing 
through the honours list which Sir John 
French submitted in October to the 
Secretary of State for War. It should 
be borne in mind that from Sunday, 
August 23rd, up to September 17th, from 
Mons back almost to the Seine, and from 
the Seine to the Aisne, the British Forces 
were ceaselessly engaged without one 
single day’s halt or rest of any kind. 
Then followed fierce fighting of a less 
mobile nature than before in the valley 
of the Aisne. 

Through all this period, which may 
fittingly be described asthe first chapter of 
the war, there were endless opportunities 
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for achieving distinction in action. 
It is not to be imagined that in the fierce 
stress of battle over enormous areas all 
the gallant deeds which are done, either 
individually or collectively, can be 
properly observed and suitably com- 
mended, but the long list of officers and 
men mentioned in despatches under date 
of October 8th indicates that Army Corps 
commanders and heads of departments 
have noted an abundance of good 
services and achievements which add to 
the lustre of British arms. 

We find in the despatches the names 
of many gallant sportsmen. In my 
article last month I wrote on the fine 
work done by General Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien and Lieut.-General Sir Douglas 
Haig, commanding the First and Second 
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Corps respectively, and commented on 
the fact that both have made their mark 
in sport as well as in military affairs. It 
is not surprising that Sir John French 
awards the highest praise to those 
commanders for “ particularly marked 
and distinguished service in critical 
situations.”’ 

Great credit is accorded, too, to Lieut.- 
General W. P. Pulteney, who took over 
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shooting in East Africa at a time when 
that land was practically unexploited by 
British sportsmen. Indeed, very few 
men can claim to have enjoyed better 
sport in B.E.A. than this accomplished 
general officer. 

I am tempted to make a further 
extract from despatches regarding Sir 
Douglas Haig. Describing some of the 
earlier incidents of the Battle of the 
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the command of the Third Corps just 
before the Battle of the Marne, and 
“throughout the subsequent operations 
showed himself to be a most capable 
commander in the field and rendered 
very valuable services.”” As a sportsman 
Sir William Pulteney has devoted most 
of his spare time to shooting and fishing. 
The fact that he was employed under the 
Foreign Office in Uganda for several 
years gave him opportunities of big game 


Aisne the Field-Marshal Commanding in 
Chief writes: ‘I cannot speak too 
highly of the valuable services rendered 
by Sir Douglas Haig and the Army Corps 
under his command. Day after day and 
night after night the enemy’s infantry 
has been hurled against him in violent 
counter-attack which has never on any 
one occasion succeeded, whilst the 
trenches all over his position have been 
under continuous heavy artillery fire.” 
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Polo players will take pride in Sir 
Douglas’s success, for there has never 
been anyone keener on polo than this 
distinguished soldier. Back in the early 
“ nineties ”’ he assisted the 7th Hussars 
to win the Indian Regimental Tourna- 
ment, a member of the same team being 
that famous cricketer Major R. M. Poore. 
In 1885 and 1886, while yet a subaitern, 
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and also of the Army Polo Committee, 
so you may rest assured that everyone 
interested in polo is following his 
achievements in the war with special 
attention. 

Major-General E. H. H. Allenby and 
Major-General H. de la P. Gough, two 
cavalry leaders who have always been 
good friends to regimental polo, the 
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he played for the 7th when they won 
the Inter-Regimental Tournament at 
Hurlingham, and I regard it as a great 
achievement that the same man, nearly 
twenty years later, should have helped 
the 17th Lancers, of which he was then 
commanding officer, also to win the 
highest honours of regimental polo at 
Hurlingham. Now Sir Douglas Haig is 
chairman of the Hurlingham Polo Com- 
mittee, the governing body of the game, 


latter a vice-president of the Army 
Polo Committee, have both gained the 
gratitude of their Commander-in-Chief. 
He has written of them words which 
cannot but send an agreeable thrill 


through British cavalrymen: “ The 
undoubted moral superiority which our 
cavalry has obtained over that of the 
enemy has been due to the skill with 
which they have turned to the best 
account the qualities inherent in the 
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splendid troops they command.” Major- 
General Gough is one of the eight 
brigadiers who have been singled out 
for special promotion for “‘ distinguished 
conduct in the field.”’ 


Major-General Henry Wilson, Sub- 
chief of Staff of Sir John French, who 
has been honoured in the same way, is a 
keen sporting Irishman. He has gone 
in for hunting, shooting, polo, and lawn- 
tennis, and has still found time to make 
a brilliant success in his profession. 
Another keen sportsman, I need hardly 
point out, is Sir John French’s Military 
Secretary, Brigadier-General the Hon. 
W. Lambton, brother of Lord Durham, 
who, according to the Commander-in- 
Chief, ‘has performed his arduous and 
difficult duties with much zeal and great 
efficiency.” 


Special mention among the officers of 
the Personal Staff is made of the aides- 
de-camp Lieut.-Colonel Stanley Barry, 
Lieut-Colonel Lord Brooke, and Major 
Fitzgerald Watt, and also the extra 
aide-de-camp Capt. the Hon. F. E. Guest, 
who “ throughout these arduous opera- 
tions have shown untiring zeal and 
energy.” They are good sportsmen all. 
I remember Colonel Barry as a very 
courteous and able hon. secretary of the 
inter-regimental polo tournament, in the 
final of which he played with the 10th 
Hussars in 1897. 


One is glad to be able to include Prince 
Arthur of Connaught in this survey—all 
disjointed as it may be—of sportsmen 
who are doing well at the front. Besides 
being a polo player, His Royal Highness 
is an enthusiastic rider to hounds, and 
during recent seasons, when quartered 
with the Scots Greys at York, he has 
seen many good runs with the York and 
Ainsty and neighbouring packs. Prince 
Arthur joined Sir John French’s staff on 
September 14 as aide-de-camp, and his 
chief writes: “His Royal Highness’s 
intimate knowledges of languages 
enabled me to employ him with great 
advantage on confidential missions of 
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some importance, and his services have 
proved of considerable value.” 

I come now to the list of names referred 
to in despatches dated October 8. Many 
officers on the General Headquarters 
Staff are included. Among them may be 
noted Major the Hon. Hugh Dawnay, 
D.S.O., a son of that keen Turfite and 
Jockey Club member, Viscount Downe. 


THE LATE LIEUT. H. J. S. SHIELDS 
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Major C. P. Deedes, D.S.O., is a good 
cricketer, having played for Hertford- 
shire. Lieut.-Colonel R. Ford, D.S.O., 
was a fine ‘‘ soccer ’’ man in his day and 
captained the Army Service Corps team 
at back, subsequently becoming a mem- 
ber of the Army F.A. Committee 
Lieut.-Colonel Lord Loch, D.S.O., is a 
good four-point polo player, and has 
assisted the House of Lords in their 
annual match at Ranelagh against the 
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Lower House. Colonel E. H. L. Lynden- 
Bell has always been keen on cricket, 
boating, motoring, and hunting as well, 
of course, as soldiering; while Colonel 
T. J. O'Donnell, D.S.O., R.A.M.C., is 
devoted to hunting, fishing, and shooting, 
and rode many winners both in South 
Africa and India. Major Herewald Wake, 
D.S.O., has also ridden winners and shot 


LIEUT. R. H. SPOONER 
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big game. Lieut. W. O. Bell-Irving is a 
two-point polo player, and Brigadier- 
General the Hon. C. Bingham is a vice- 
president of the Army Polo Committee. 
The same office is held by Brigadier- 
General H. B. de Lisle, whose cavalry 
brigade has done some excellent work. 
There has never been a better polo 
organiser in the Army than General de 
Lisle, and the achievements in the game 
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which he enabled the Durham Light 
Infantry to gain in India will never be 
forgotten. He also rode many winners 
in India. Major H. S. Bush is a grand 
batsman, as he showed in 1911 when 
gaining second place in the Surrey county 
averages, with figures of 41.35 for 19 
innings. Colonel Robert Fanshawe, 
D.S.O., was an ardent polo player when 
in India, where he also made his mark 
in pig-sticking. Brigadier-General Count 
Gleichen, D.S.O., is attached to yachting 
and shooting, and is a great traveller. 

Viscount Gort is a polo player, and the 
same may be remarked of Capt. R. S. 
Hamilton-Grace, Capt. R. G. Howard 
Vyse, Capt. R. H. Osborne, Capt. J. B. 
Jenkinson (killed), Capt. W. L. Palmer, 
Capt. J. T. Weatherby, and Colonel John 
Vaughan, the last-named being a vice- 
president of the Army Polo Committee. 
Brigadier-General J. A. L. Haldane is 
another who has given much spare time 
to polo, cricket, and golf. Brigadier- 
General A. Hunter Weston, D.S.O., is a 
votary of shooting and hunting, and for 
two seasons was Master of the Staff 
College Hounds ; while Brigadier-General 
F. D. V. Wing is also keen on hunting 
and shooting. Brigadier-General G. H. 
Fowke, Colonel F. S. Maude, and Major 
E. G. Godfrey Faussett were all noted 
athletes in their time. 

Major H. W. Studd, D.S.O., who has 
been wounded, belongs to the famous 
cricketing family of that name, and 
himself did much to establish that fame. 
In the 1888 Eton v. Harrow match he 
did fine things with the ball, taking 14 
wickets, yet had the chagrin to see his 
team well beaten after all. Subsequently 
he played for Middlesex and Hampshire. 
All the foregoing officers on the Head- 
quarters Staff are mentioned in des- 
patches, so it will be seen how well 
sporting soldiers are holding their own 
in the war. 

Let us now look briefly into the 
regimental honours. Many good sports- 
men connected with the Royal Flying 
Corps under Sir David Henderson have 
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received honourable mention. Wonderful 
strides, as Sir John French has pointed 
out, have been made in the development 
and use of aircraft in the tactical sphere 
by establishing effective communication 
between aircraft and units in action. 
Our aviators have certainly done splendid 
things. 

It was not until the main battle shifted 
in mid-October from the Aisne to Belgian 
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Much glory belongs to the 2nd Dragoon 
Guards, familiarly known as the Queen’s 
Bays. Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Wilberforce, 
their commanding officer, who has dis- 
tinguished himself in the war, has always 
been keen to promote the polo interests 
of the regiment, and played many 
brilliant games for them in India. Last 
season I saw him at the London clubs 
hitting the ball and “ riding off’’ with 


LIEUT-COLONEL LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU (COMMANDING THE 7TH BATT. HAMPSHIRE REGT.) 
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soil below Ostend that the Household 
Cavalry became heavily involved in the 
fighting, but that they had taken a 
characteristic part in the earlier stages 
of the war is showed by the fact that a 
number of their officers and men are 
mentioned in despatches, including Major 
Viscount Crichton, D.S.O., of the Royal 
Horse Guards, a good polo player and 
rider to hounds; Lieut. A. L. E. Smith, 
Ist Life Guards, and Lieut. D. E. 
Wallace, 2nd Life Guards, who both 


play polo. 


all the enthusiasm of a subaltern. Major 
G. H. A. Ing and Capt. E. S. Chance, 
who are among other officers of this 
regiment mentioned in despatches, are 
well known in regimental polo. 

Gallant winners of the Inter-Regimen- 
tal Tournament a few years ago against 
teams which were much better served 
by their ponies, the 4th Dragoon Guards 
have come in for their full share of the 
honours of the war. Those referred to 
in despatches include Capt. C. B. 
Hornby, who played a wonderful game 
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when his regiment won the military polo 
championship. The game, little grey 
pony which he rode for three hard 
chukkers in the final will be well 
remembered. Capt. Hornby, by the 
way, has since been wounded. 

It is to be observed that Lieut.-Colonel 
G. K. Ansell, the commanding officer of 
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Capt. W. Long, Capt. W. Duguid- 
McCombie, and Lieut. G. F. A. 
Pigot-Moodie, being all enthusiasts in 
the galloping game. Capt. Long is 
likewise famous in Army boxing annals. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. A. Kennedy, of the 
3rd Hussars, is a four-point polo player, 
and so are Lieut. C. F. Clarke, of the 


THE LATE ALEC CARTER ON LUTTEUR III. 
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the 5th Dragoon Guards, who was killed 
early in the war, receives posthumous 
honours. Major M. N. Kennard, one of 
the best polo players in the 6th Dragoon 
Guards, is mentioned; while polo is 
also well represented in the substantial 
honours gained by the Royal Scots Greys, 
Lieut.-Colonel C. B. Bulkeley-Johnson, 


same regiment, and Lieut. L. H. Cripps, 


of the 4th Hussars; all these are men- 
tioned in despatches. Four excellent polo 
players in the 5th Lancers are similarly 
honoured, namely, Major J. B. Jardine, 
Lieut. B. W. Robinson, Lieut. W. H. 
Coulter, and Lieut. the Hon. H. C. 
Alexander. The last named had several 
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mounts at the Grand Military Meeting 
at Sandown Park last spring. 

All the officers of the 9th Lancers 
mentioned in despatches are exception- 
ally good polo players, namely, Lieut.- 
Colonel D. G. M. Campbell, the late 
Capt. D. K. L. Lucas-Tooth, Capt. F. O. 
Grenfell, Capt. L. Sadlier-Jackson, and 
Lieut. R. S. Benson. I am glad to learn 
that the wound received by the popular 
commanding officer of this regiment 
(who is justifiably proud of the distinction 
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have been specially mentioned are good 
polo men, while Major E. Crawley is also 
known for his prowess in racquets and 
cricket. The regiment has lost that fine 
man to hounds and brilliant polo No. 1, 
Captain Hubert Leatham, killed in action 
on October 31. 

To judge by the number of their men 
whose names have been favourably 
mentioned, the 15th Hussars and the 
16th Lancers would seem to have done 
specially well. The latter’s list includes 


THE LATE CAPTAIN O’BRIEN BUTLER 
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of having won the Grand National on 
The Soarer) was not serious; anyway, 
he is back at the front again. 

Lieut. the Hon. C. Mulholland and the 
late Lieut. J. S. Ainsworth, both polo 
players, are the two officers of the 11th 
Hussars singled out for praise. The 
latter was a sound steeplechase rider. 
Among the “honours” in the 12th 
Lancers we find Lieut. B. G. Nicholas, 
one of the brilliant four who helped the 
regiment to win the Army championship 
at Hurlingham last summer. Indeed, 
all the seven officers of the 12th who 


the name of that famous Old Cantab, 
Lord Wodehouse (who has since been 
wounded), and also of Lieut. E. H. L. 
Beddington, a good polo player and 
son of the owner of Rock Flint and 
other good racehorses. Capt. C. G. 
Mangles and other good polo players in 
the 20th Hussars have been honoured, 
and hunting people will note with 
satisfaction that Major J. W. Burns- 
Lindow, of the South Irish Horse, the 
Master of the South Union Foxhounds, 
has been mentioned. 

Among the many artillery officers who 
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have gained special recognition, I notice 
the names of Lieut. C. Walwyn, who has 
ridden winners under National Hunt 
rules ; Lieut.-Colonel H. G. Sandilands, 
and Lieut.-Colonel G. H. Geddes, who 
were both fine runners in their day ; 
and Lieut. A. L. P. Griffith, a splendid 
footballer. Among the Royal Engineers 
one observes the names of Lieut. G. le Q. 
Martel, who won the Navy and Army 
welters in 1912 and 1914 and the Army 
welters two years in succession, and 
Lieut. R. F. B. Naylor, who is probably 
the best jumper the Army has ever 
possessed. 

Plenty of names well known in sport 
appear among the officers of the Foot 
Guards selected for mention. Besides 
several good polo players there are the 
late Lieut. J. L. Huggan, a great 


“ Rugger’”’ International, and Lieut. 
H. J. S. Shields, who a few years ago 
stroked the Cambridge crew against 
Oxford. The latter has since been killed 


in action. Followers of boxing will be 
glad to know that Sergeant McEnroy, 
of the Irish Guards and a doughty 
warrior in the ring, has been mentioned 
in despatches, and a similar honour has 
fallen to Sergeant H. M. Prince, of the 
R.A.M.C., the half-mile champion runner 
of the Army and an amateur inter- 
national Association footballer, who it 
is understood has received further 
distinction in the shape of the “ Medaille 
Militaire” of the Legion of Honour of 
France. 

Lieut. E. F. Boyd, of the Ist 
Northumberland Fusiliers, mentioned 
in despatches, is one of the various 
members of the Blackheath Club who 
have distinguished themselves in the 
war. Capt. C. F. Burnard, of the Ist 
Royal Warwickshires, is a noted oars- 
man; Lieut. A. L. Bonham-Carter, of 
the Ist King’s Royal Rifles, is a good 
footballer ; Capt. L. D. Caddell, of the 
R.A.M.C., formerly played half-back for 
Ireland in inter-regimental matches ; 
Capt. O’Brien Butler, R.A.M.C., attached 
to the 5th Lancers, is one of the best 
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gentlemen riders across country of the 
day; Lieut. C. L. Tudor, of the Army 
Service Corps, has played cricket for 
Sussex; and Lieut. C. A. S. Carleton, 
of the 2nd Welsh Regiment, has played 
“Rugger” for Gloucester County. These 
are a few of the sporting names to be 
found in despatches. 

Inevitably, though none the less un- 
happily, the war has taken a heavy toll 
of good sportsmen at the front. In my 
last article on this subject I mentioned 
many who had been killed in action, and | 
I now propose as far as is possible to 
carry on the list from that time. Towards 
the close of October much regret was 
caused throughout this country at the 
news of the death of the King’s cousin 
Prince Maurice of Battenberg. Just 
previously reports of the young Prince’s 
bravery in action had reached us and he 
was mentioned in despatches. Among 
other sporting activities he was keen on 
running and athletics, and he was making 
progress in polo. 

Since my article in the November issue 
was prepared, polo has suffered losses in 
the war by the death of the following 
officers: Lieut. John Eden, of the 12th 
Lancers, who played in several tourna- 
ments for that crack polo regiment ; 
Capt. F. W.S. Murray, also of the 12th; 
Lieut. F. E. Levita, of the 4th Hussars ; 
Lieut. J. S. Ainsworth, 11th Hussars, 
whom I have previously mentioned ; 
Major Lord John Spencer Cavendish, of 
the Ist Life Guards and brother of the 
Duke of Devonshire ; the Hon C. H. S. 
Monck, of the Coldstream Guards ; Capt. 
A. C. Charrington and Major Lord G. 
Mercer Nairne, of the Ist Royal 
Dragoons; Capt. F. P. C. Pemberton, 
of the 2nd Life Guards; Capt. T. H. 
Rivers Bulkeley, of the Scots Guards ; 
Capt. A. G. Gwyer, of the 6th Dragoon 
Guards; Lieut. E. D. Murray, of the 
19th Hussars; Capt. R. J. B. Oldrey, 
of the 4th Dragoon Guards; Sir Francis 
Waller, of the Royal Fusiliers; Lieu- 
tenants S. Walter and F. W. J. M. Miller, 
of the Grenadiers; Sir Richard Sutton 
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and Sir R. Levinge, of the Ist Life 
Guards ; and Lieut. E. W. Robinson, of 
the 5th Lancers. Capt. H.C. S. Ashton 
and Lieut. Kenneth Palmer, both of 
the 2nd Life Guards, are prisoners of War. 

Polo has had many of its players 
wounded since the early days of October, 
including Lieut. F. E. Stobart, of the 
18th Hussars ; Capt. A. K. Hargreaves, 
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N. W. Eastwood, of the 3rd Hussars ; 
Lieut. D. G. F. Darley and Capt. C. B. 
Hornby, of the 4th Dragoon Guards ; 
Lieut. L. H. Cripps, of the 4th Hussars ; 
Lieut. Sir Philip Brocklehurst, of the 
Derbyshire Yeomanry; Lieut. G. J. R. 
Cooper and Lieut. Gaisford St. Lawrence, 
of the Royal Scots Greys; Major M. A. 
Black, of the 5th Dragoon Guards ; 


MR. A. F. WILDING 
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of the Rifle Brigade ; Lieut. D. R. Cross, 
of the 16th Lancers; Lieut. G. R. 
Lonsdale, of the 4th Hussars; the Duke 
of Roxburghe and Lord Alastair 
Innes-Ker, both of the Royal Horse 
Guards; Capt. S. Barne, of the 20th 
Hussars ; Major H. Comber and Lieut. 


Lieut. W. C. N. Reynolds, of the Irish 
Guards; and Brigadier-General C. T. 
McM. Kavanagh, a former chairman of 
the Army Polo Committee. 

Hunting has lost an ex-M.F.H. by 
the death of Capt. S. H. Christy, of the 
20th Hussars. Mr. Aubrey Wallis, the 
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Master of the Woodland Pytchley, has 
lost his only son, Lieut. H. D. Wallis, of 
the Coldstream Guards. Mr. W. M. 
Wroughton, for many years Master of 
the Pytchley, has also lost an only son. 
Lieut. George Brooke, of the Irish 
Guards, who succumbed to wounds, 
was a keen foxhunter, and so were 
Lieut. A. G. A. Wallis, of the Royal 
Lancashire, who was well known with 
the Atherstone, and Major R. A. 
Markham, who will be much missed 
with the Belvoir. 

Noted footballers killed in action 
include Surgeon J. H. D. Watson, who 
went down in H.M.S. Hawke. He was 
not only a great International Rugby 
player, but he had gained high honours 
in cricket, boxing, and long jumping. 
Major W. C. Christie and Lieut. Denis 
Deane, of the Royal Warwickshires ; 
Lieut. W. S. Yalland, of the Gloucesters, 
and Lieut. J. H. L. Thompson, Duke of 
Wellington’s Regt., both killed in action, 
were other good Rugby footballers. 

Lieut. C. M. Usher, of the Gordons and 
a Scottish International ; Surgeon Louis 
Greig, another Scottish International ; 
Lieut. G. W. Oliphant, of the Duke 
of Wellington’s Regiment; Lieut. AL. 
Perkins, of the Royal Engineers; and 
Lieut. J. C. W. MacBryan, of the 
Somerset Light Infantry, are either 
missing or prisoners of war. 
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In addition to Lieut. Percy Wyndham, 
Capt. C. W. Banbury, Capt. Springfield, 
Lieut. Norman de Crespigny, Lieut. J. S. 
Ainsworth, racing may be said to have 
sustained further losses by the deaths of 
Sir Robin Duff, who would probably have 
carried on the late Sir Charles Assheton- 
Smith’s important racing interests ; 
Lieut. W. MacNeill, of the 16th Lancers, 
whose plucky efforts on Foolhardy in 
the Grand National will be well 
remembered; and the Hon. Francis 
Lambton, the successful trainer at 
Newmarket. That artistic horseman 
Capt. O’Brien Butler has also been 
killed. One is sorry to learn, too, 
that Alec Carter, the famous Anglo- 
French steeplechase jockey, has been 
killed in action, as has Capt. Sir Francis 
Rose, the only survivor of four sons of 
the late Sir Charles Rose, who owned 
Cyllene, Ravensbury, and many other 
good winners. 

Shooting men have regretted the loss 
of Lieut. Colonel Aymer Maxwell, a 
great authority on the sport and author 
of the excellent books and articles on the 
subject. Indeed, there is no pastime or 
sport which has not provided of its best 
in the war. Champions like Mr. A. F. 
Wilding, of Jawn tennis fame, and 
Georges Carpentier, of boxing renown, 
are at the front, all worthily upholding 
the honour of their countries. 
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THE EAGLE 


A TALE oF A FIGHT 


AND THE LION 


IN THE AIR 


BY H. CAREW AND RALPH DURAND 


TIME passes so rapidly nowadays that 
most of us have almost forgotten the 
International Aero Exhibition held at 
Rheims in the days when motor-driven 
aircraft were still in their infancy. Yet 
that Exhibition should be memorable as 
bringing about the meeting of two men, 
the one an Englishman the other a 
German, in whose hands, though at the 
time they knew it not—lay the destiny 
not only of Europe but of the whole 
world. 

The meeting was purely accidental, 
but it was natural that two men, whose 
interest in aerial navigation had brought 
them to Rheims, happening to sit in the 
same café and at the same table, should 
start a discussion on flying. 

“In twenty years,” declared the 
German, dogmatically, “every type of 
aircraft except the dirigible balloon will 
be obsolete.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said the 
Englishman. ‘‘I back the ‘ heavier- 
than-air’ type every time. Look here! 
The theory of the aeroplane . 

The vigorous argument that imme- 
diately sprang up would have been 
wildly unintelligible to any but an 
airman. At the end of five minutes each 


man could hardly control his impatience 
while he waited his turn to speak. At 


the end of half-an-hour their little round- 
topped table was covered with pencilled 
drawings and calculations. At the end 
of an hour each was as firmly convinced 
as before that he was in the right. At 
last the German put away his pencil, 
drained his sixth mug of beer, and 
declared : 

“We shall not agree even if we talk 
till morning, but I will tell you some- 
thing, my friend! There is only one 
man in the world who understands more 
about flying than you do and that man 
is myself. In five years you will 
acknowledge it. Few know to-day the 
name of Hauptmann Georg Schmidt, but 
when the day comes everyone in the 
world will know it. May I be permitted 
to know your honourable name ? ” 

“You won’t have much trouble in 
remembering it,” replied the Englishman 
with a laugh as he took out his visiting 
card, “for it’s practically the same as 
your own.” 

Schmidt bowed, and glanced at the 
card. 

“So!” he exclaimed. “This is a 
wonderful coincidence. The fight for the 
mastery of the air is to be between 
Hauptmann Georg Schmidt and Mr. 
George Smith, and Georg Schmidt will 
win, for his craft is the dirigible balloon. 
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We must dine together, mein Herr, to 
celebrate our meeting.” 

The Englishman accepted the invita- 
tion, and the two strolled away in search 
of a restaurant. The streets were 
crowded, for the Exhibition had attracted 
crowds of sightseers from the neighbour- 
ing villages, and the market square was 
lined with the booths of acrobats, 
conjurers, dwarfs, fat women, and all 
such as live on the spare cash of 
holiday-makers. Suddenly the German 
grasped his companion’s arm. 

“Look! There is a fortune-teller,” he 
said, eagerly. ‘‘ Come, we will go and 
learn which of us is to win—whether your 
craft or mine is to be Queen of the Air.”’ 

Smith smiled. He had not the slightest 
belief in any science that is not based on 
the truth that two and-two make four, 
but he had no objection to spending a 
few francs in a harmless amusement. The 
seer, grotesquely attired in a dingy 
scarlet cloak, ornamented with cabalistic 
designs such as might arouse the awe of 
ignorant peasants, pretended as they 
entered to be lost in profound thought 
as if his soul was in communion with 
unseen spirits. He was not too absent- 
minded, however, to make sure of the 
genuineness of the coins offered him 
before he proceeded to earn them. 

“This gentleman and I belong to the 
same profession,” said Schmidt when 
the fortune-teller had pocketed the 
money, “and we wish to know which 
of us will attain the greater eminence.” 

“ That will not be difficult. Oblige 
me by letting me compare your right 
hands,” said the fortune-teller, dreamily. 
Then he uttered a cry that indicated 
either genuine or cleverly-feigned 
astonishment. 

“You are 
exclaimed. 

“Wrong,” answered Smith. 
never met before this afternoon.” 

“ But it is extraordinary—marvellous ! 
The destiny of each is inextricably linked 
with that of the other! Line for line 
your hands reveal the same secret !”’ 


twin brothers!” he 


We 
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The seer released their hands and 
gazed with apparently intense earnest- 
ness at a crystal ball that lay on his table. 

“You say that you have never met 
before,” he said, after some minutes. 
“Beware how you meet again, for it is 
written that you will assuredly meet 
and then ’’—he waved his hands with 
an expressive gesture—‘ the end!” 

“And when will that be?” asked 
Smith, sceptically. 

“When the Lion crouches for a spring 
and the Eagle soaring in the clouds 
attacks him from above,” he answered 
resuming professional air of 
mysticism. “I can tell you no more.” 

When the two chance companions 
were seated at dinner Schmidt suddenly 
exclaimed : 

“He did not tell us after all which 
will be pre-eminent.”’ 

“He told us nothing whatever,” said 
Smith, ‘‘ and I never supposed he would. 
He made one definite statement which 
we are able to check—about our being 
brothers—and in that he was wrong. 
All his clap-trap about our destinies 
being linked together was the usual 
plausible rubbish that such fellows talk.” 

“My friend,” answered Schmidt, “I 
know this—that I know nothing. Con- 
sequently I disbelieve nothing. Perhaps 
the fortune-teller is a charlatan ; perhaps 
he is not.” 

“But what do you suppose he meant 
by that rot about the eagle and the 
lion?” 

‘““ The eagle is the emblem of Germany; 
the lion of Britain. We shall meet on 
the battlefield.” 

“ Scarcely likely,” said Smith, with a 
careless laugh. “I’m only a civilian, 
you know.” 

On the following day the German 
went back to his regiment and the 
Englishman to the work by which he 
earned his living. He was employed as 
a draughtsman by a firm of motor-car 
manufacturers who had recently begun 
to turn their attention to the building 
of aircraft. 


| 
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During the next few years the former 
did much to justify his boast of being 

the first among airmen. The newspapers 

frequently chronicled his sensational 

achievements — how he flew from 

Cologne to Paris and back without 

stopping, how he crossed the North Sea 

in a gale of wind, how his Emperor had 

condescended to receive him. Of Smith 

on the other hand the public knew little 

or nothing. He used to make trial trips 

on the aeroplanes that his firm built, and 

later when it started an aviation school 
he was occasionally employed to teach 
beginners. It was found, however, that 
he had not the knack of imparting what 
he knew, and this branch of his work 
was taken from him. The firm then 
employed him to design improvements 
in existing machines, but when after 
two years’ work he had produced scores 
of wonderful designs but not a single 
practical improvement he was dismissed 
as a hopeless and useless crank. 

Smith took his dismissal philosophi- 
cally. He hired a bed-sitting-room in a 
cheap neighbourhood, and from that day 
onwards scarcely anyone saw him except 
his landlady and the attendants at the 
third-rate eating-house in which he took 
his frugal meals. He spent practically 
all his working hours in making—and 
destroying—innumerable designs. So 
engrossed was he in his work that he 
seldom looked at a newspaper and knew 
next to nothing of what was going 
on in the world. One day a patriotic 
canvasser called on him with a request 
that he should sign a certain solemn 
league and covenant. Without waiting 
to enquire what it was all about he 
excused himself, to the canvasser’s 
intense indignation: on the ground that 
he was too busy to interest himself 
in unimportant matters ! 

Soon after, when on his way from his 
room to the eating-house he patronised, 
a newspaper poster caught his eye— 
Britain’s ultimatum to Germany. He 

bought a paper, read the headlines, 
and hurried straight back to his room. 
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Among the voluminous correspondence 
that reached the War Office next 
morning was the following letter. 


The Rt. Hon. the Sec. of State for War, 


Sir,—I have invented an aircraft of an 
entirely new type, carrying two sets of 
propellers, one to drive her, the other to 
lift her. When rising her planes can be 
folded so as to offer the least possible 
resistance to the air, and I anticipate that 
her speed upwards will be almost as rapid 
as her speed when flying parallel to the 
earth. For technical details please refer to 
accompanying design. My invention is 
entirely at your disposal, but as the aircraft 
exists at present only on paper I should 
need help in building it. 

Faithfully yours, 
George Smith. 


At the moment the War Office officials 
though sorely overworked were not in a 
mood to lose any chances. Smith’s plans 
were at once sent by special messenger to 
the Government’s technical advisers, and 
within a few hours Smith received a 
telegram: Shed workshop and staff of 
mechanics at your disposal report yourself 
immediately to officer commanding flying 
corps aldershot you will be enrolled with 
vank and pay of flight commander. 

Everyone remembers the deadlock 
that ensued after Germany’s failure to 
turn the flank of the Franco-Belgian 
line: how she abandoned to their fate 
the troops she had flung into Belgium, 
and changing from attack to defence 
established herself behind multiple lines 
of entrenchments that stretched without 
a break from Switzerland to Denmark. 
Then the phenomenal floods that deluged 
the valley of the Vistula disorganised 
the Russian advance and gave Germany 
her opportunity to strike again. 

Choosing Alsace as her next base of 
operations she poured her troops through 
the Vosges passes and laid siege to 
Belfort with such reckless disregard of 
the lives of her own men that it seemed 
as if the French fortress must inevitably 
yield to sheer weight of numbers and 
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surrender command of the main railways 
to Paris and Lyons. 

To avert this disaster it was suggested 
that Britain should turn the German 
flank by invading East Friesland. It 
was a daring plan, for the Frisian coasts 
are so much obstructed by shoals and 
sandbanks that neither transports nor 
battleships can approach within five 
miles of the shore; consequently the 
British troops, while landing, would be 
helplessly exposed to whatever fire those 
in defence of the coast could bring to 
bear upon them. But battles are won 
by the achievement of apparent impossi- 
bilities, and Britain consented to make 
the attempt. 

Every steam-driven trawler and 
herring-drifter was immediately com- 
mandeered, and a week later a naval 
squadron convoyed them and a score of 
densely-packed transports across the 
North Sea. The larger vessels dropped 
anchor two hours before high tide in the 
strait between the islands of Nordeney 


and Baltrum and immediately the work 


of disembarkation began. Men, horses, 
stores, and guns were transferred to the 
fishing boats which carried them to 
within two miles of the mainland coast. 
Here horses were dropped overboard to 
make their way ashore as best they could, 
stores and guns were transferred to rafts 
and the men transhipped to the warships’ 
launches, pinnaces, and cutters which 
carried them to within half-a-mile of the 
shore. From this point onwards as the 
water was only between three and 
four feet deep the men could wade. 
Fortunately the Germans, relying on 
difficulties that the Frisian coast pre- 
sented to an invading force had 
stationed but few troops in the neighbour- 
hood—the German fleet was _ safely 
bottled up in Wilhelmshaven and Kiel— 
and before the fall of the next tide 
necessitated a temporary check to 
operations, five thousand men, four 
hundred horses and a hundred guns were 
successfully landed. 

The Germans, though taken unawares, 
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did not long remain idle. When the 
return of the tide enabled the British 
to resume operations, five field batteries 
and three infantry battalions, hurriedly 
brought by motor from Bremen, opened 
fire on the invaders. The force that 
had already landed, however, backed by 
long-range guns from the warships were 
able to drive them off and till the tide 
fell again disembarkation continued 
unchecked. 

The rank and file of the landing force 
now believed that no serious obstacle 
could check their triumphant march 
on Berlin, and even the most experienced 
officers were congratulating themselves 
that the manceuvre seemed likely to 
prove a triumphant success, when 
suddenly soon after sunset, a speck 
appeared in the Eastern sky, a speck 
that rapidly grew larger, a portent as 
it proved of the most appalling disaster 
that ever befell the British arms. 

A month before the outbreak of the 
war, news had reached the British 
Intelligence Department that the famous 
German aviator, Georg Schmidt, was 
building and had almost completed an 
airship of the dirigible type, larger by 
far than had ever yet been built, capable, 
it was reported, of carrying not only 
machine guns but also heavy artillery, 
and of rising more rapidly than any 
other type of aircraft. The non- 
appearance of his new dirigible had 
caused a good deal of comment and it 
was hoped that she had proved a failure. 
Now as the speck took shape, clearly 
outlined against the rising moon, and 
proved to be an airship as large almost 
as a Dreadnought cruiser, it was 
realised that Schmidt’s great airship, the 
Imperator, had not failed after all. 

The airship circled slowly twice 
round the area covered by the dis- 
embarking troops. Then a bright ray 
of light shot out from a searchlight 
attached to her keel. It disappeared 
and appeared again several times in 
quick succession. 

“The airship’s signalling, sir,” said 
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the captain of the flagship to the 
admiral of the fleet. 

“Read off the message and let’s 
know what the blighter has to say,” 
answered the admiral. 

“ Major Georg Schmidt, in command of 
Imperial German airship, Imperator, to 
Officer Commanding attempted British 
invasion,” read the captain. 

“Attempted invasion! What con- 
founded cheek !’”’ muttered the admiral, 
“Go on.” 

“T have you absolutely at my mercy,” 
the captain continued to read. ‘‘ Signify 
surrender by throwing all arms and ships’ 
propellers into the sea.” 

“That all?’ inquired the Admiral, 
“then get your apparatus to work and 
tell him to boil his fat face and give the 
result to the pigs.” 

“ Tell him to boil his fat face and give 
the result to the pigs. Very good, sir,”’ 
replied his subordinate, gravely, as he 
turned to pass on the order. 

Without acknowledging the reply the 
airship to everyone’s astonishment 
sailed away in the direction of Cuxhaven. 

‘““Where’s he going, I wonder,” said 
the admiral to the _ first-lieutenant. 
““D’you suppose he’s gone home to get 
his spectacles ? ”’ 

“T’m afraid, sir, he realises that the 
longer he waits the harder he can hit 
us,” was the reply. ‘‘ Troops on board 
can get under cover from his fire but 
when once they leave the ships’ side 
there’s no cover that can protect them 
from above. Besides he can see what 
he is doing better by daylight.” 

At daylight the Imperator returned 
flying at a height far above the range 
of the warships’ guns. Then began a 
slaughter that was all the more terrible 
because those who were attacked could 
neither escape nor retaliate. A jet of 
flame burst from the airship’s side and 
a shower of shrapnel fell on a trawler, 
packed as full as she would hold with 
men, that was steaming half-way 
between the fleet and the shore. Anxious 
watchers on the battleships picked up 


field-glasses to see the result and dropped 
them again heart-sick with awe and 
anxiety—not a man on the vessel’s 
deck had escaped that deadly hail. 
Another shell burst above a group of 
men who, waist deep, were towing a 
loaded raft ashore. They fell forward 
face downwards in the water, writhed 
horribly for a few moments and then 
disappeared below the surface of the sea. 

With terrible precision and as 
methodically as a reaper swings his 
scythe the airship passed to and fro 
massacring group by group those who 
were struggling towards the land; 
apparently those who had already 
landed were spared for the moment to 
be slaughtered later. Schmidt had 
made no idle boast when he _ had 
signalled that the British were at his 
mercy, for it was obvious that unless 
some means were found of driving off 
the monster dirigible the destruction 
of the whole force was only a matter of 
time. 

A hydroplane was despatched to 
engage her, and a cheer went up from 
the decks of the ships as it circled 
upwards—a cheer not of exultation but 
of homage to the men who were mounting 
to almost certain death. It was a gallant 
but hopeless attempt. Before it had 
attained a height of five hundred feet 
it was literally enveloped in the smoke 
of a bursting shell. Its planes were 
buckled ; its propeller smashed. Like 
a wounded bird, mangled and torn, it 
fluttered downwards and fell into the 
placid sea. Then four hydroplanes rose 
simultaneously and spread to engage 
the dirigible on all sides, but were 
picked off, one by one, long before they 
could attain a higher altitude than that 
of the dirigible. It was obvious that no 
aircraft could engage the Imperator 
with any chance of success unless it 
could attack her from above. 

The admiral issued orders that no 
more hydroplanes were to be sent to 
certain destruction, and went to the 
wireless-telegraph room to despatch a 
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full account of the disaster to the British 
Government while a string of flags 
hoisted to the flagship’s masthead 
communicated a humiliating message to 
the fleet and the troops. 

“All landing operations will cease at 
once. All men afloat in auxiliary craft 
will return immediately to transports. All 
troops on shore will scatter independently in 
search of what cover they can find, return- 
ing to the shore for orders at nightfall.” 

The return to the ships of those who 
were in the fishing boats and launches 
was carried out under a fierce hail of 
shrapnel from the Imperator. Then 
when the last survivor—for the sea was 
thickly strewn with dead—climbed on 
board and reached the safety of the lower 
deck the giant airship sailed away to 
the land, and the constant booming of 
her guns told the anxious listeners that 
there too she found human targets. 

An hour later the admiral received 
what comfort he could get froma 


wireless message from London. 
We have only one aircraft that seems 
at all likely to cope with the situation and 


she has not yet made trial flight. Without 
waiting to test her we shall despatch her 
immediately by 30-knot destroyer which 
should reach you by 4 a.m. to-morrow. 
For the rest of that day there was 
nothing to do but wait and hope and 
pray. Night fell at last, the thunder of 
the Imperator’s guns ceased and she 
was seen to sail away once more in the 
direction of Cuxhaven. Though all but 
the watch were sent below, few slept 
that night. The admiral did not try 
to sleep. He sat in his cabin talking 
desultorily with the captain of the 
flagship, and waiting, waiting, waiting 
for the arrival of the aircraft on which 
depended the fate of the war, the fate 
of Europe, the fate, indeed, of the world. 
At three in the morning the officer 
on watch reported the approach of a 
destroyer from the South West. The 
admiral ordered his cutter to be lowered 
and manned, and had boarded her deck 
before she dropped anchor. Her 
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commander met him at the gangway 
and showed him the new aircraft lashed 
to the after-deck with an elaborate 
arrangement of guys and stays. George 
Smith, in the uniform of the Flying 
Corps, met him there and reported 
himself. In the dim light that came from 
the skylight his face looked pale and 
drawn, and the twitching of his lips 
showed that his nerves were strained 
almost to breaking point. 

“Are you fit to make the ascent ?” 
asked the admiral, anxiously. ‘ You 
don’t look well. Hadn’t I better send 
one of my airmen ?” 

“No, sir,” replied Smith, firmly. 
“She’s my craft. It’s my right to take 
her up. Besides I doubt if I could 
properly explain the gear to anyone 
else at short notice.” 

Dawn broke grim and grey over the 
waste of waters, and with the dawn the 
Imperator returned to her deadly work. 
As soon as she was sighted Smith 
climbed into his machine, gave the order 
to cast off the lashings that secured it 
to the deck, adjusted his lifting gear and 
pulled his starting lever. For three or 
four seconds a_ horizontal propeller 
beneath the machine whirred furiously 
without apparent result. Then the 
machine began to rise—twelve inches in 
the first second, twelve feet in the next— 
then straight as a lark’s flight and swifter 
than any eagle it shot upwards into the 
grey sky. Up and up it went till when 
it had reached a height greater than that 
of the Imperator, Smith extended his 
planes, exchanged the lifting for the 
driving gear and swooped towards the 
dirigible. A furious cannonade from 
the latter greeted him but the shrapnel 
burst impotently far below him. In 
designing his vessel, Schmidt had 
believed that her exceptional rising 
power would secure her from attack 
from above and consequently none of 
his guns could be trained to shoot 
upwards. 

The tables were turned now. To 
attack his unexpected opponent, Schmidt 
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realised that he must rise and rise quickly. 
He shouted to his crew to heave the 
ballast overboard. The monster 
dirigible freed from several tons of dead 
weight shot upwards ; but her new foe 
shot up with her. Then one by one the 
German sacrificed his heavy guns. Up 
and up he soared till he reached such a 
height that his moustache was stiff 
with frost and his breath came in painful 
gasps, but still, as a hawk above its 
quarry, the English craft maintained 
its lead. For one moment as they 
manceuvred for position the two craft 
passed within a comparatively few feet of 
each other. There was instant mutual 
recognition between the two adversaries 
and prompted bya common thought each 
raised his hand to the salute. Then 
Schmidt drew a revolver from his belt 
and fired. 

The bullet gazed Smith’s forehead and 
he shouted derisively as he realised how 
narrowly he had escaped. A moment 
later the monster dirigible hung a 
hundred feet below him. Now was the 
time to strike. He slowed down till 
his speed was equal to that of his enemy, 
seized a bomb, and paused to take aim. 
At that moment a rush of blood from 
his wound poured into his eyes half 
blinding him. Smith hesitated a 
moment, then in desperation flung the 
bomb at random—and missed. Un- 
nerved by failure he lost his head. In 
quick succession he dropped two more 
bombs and each time his aim went wide. 
Then too late he remembered that he had 
brought only three bombs. His craft, 
built on a small scale to test a theory 
rather than for active warfare had had 
no room for more. He had played his 
cards and lost. He had failed his country 
in her hour of bitter need, for the 
Imperator was still unhurt and still— 
for she could replace the guns she had 
jettisoned at the nearest fort—as deadly 
as_ before. 

Suddenly Smith remembered the 
fortune-teller’s words, “it is written 
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that assuredly you will meet and then— 
the end.”’ That meant, surely, that he 
and the man who was once his friend, 
always his rival and now his foe, were to 
die together. The thought suggested an 
obvious line of action. Then with a 
glad cry of triumph Smith realised that 
not yet had he failed in what he was sent 
to do. There was still one card—a 
trump card—in his hand. What he 
proposed to do would wreck his craft. 
But what of that! The War Office had 
his plans and could build more, and on a 
larger scale, with which to sweep such 
crafts as the Imperator from the skies. 

With a steady hand Smith bound a 
handkerchief across his forehead to 
check the flow of blood from his wound, 
and clear his eyes for the few moments 
needed for what he had to do. Then 
with a coolness that contrasted splen- 
didly with his former flurry, he circled 
downwards towards the Imperator till 
her massive balloon was fifty feet below 
and in front of him. He could not miss 
now. Pointing the nose of his craft 
straight for the mark, he set his engines 
at full speed and with a cheer dropped 
to his death. 

Anxious watchers below saw the 
collision that followed and heard a 
report like a thunder-clap as the massive 
balloon burst. Then the two craft 
firmly entangled turned over and over 
and over as they fell. 


* * * * * 


They carried out to sea the tangled 
wires and buckled framework of the 
aircraft that had turned the fate of 
Europe, and sank her in eighty fathoms of 
water lest the Germans should learn 
the secret of her mechanism. You may 
see a model of it to-day over the statue 
that was erected to George Smith’s 
memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral. But 
they buried Smith side by side with his 
terrible rival on the spot where they fell, 
among the lonely wind-swept Frisian 
sand-dunes. 
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TROOPERS OF THE 5TH DRAGOON GUARDS PERFORMING A DIFFICULT FEAT OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Having jumped their horses on to a raised platform they are here seen jumping them off again 


EXTRAORDINARY FEATS OF HORSEMANSHIP IN WAR 
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EVER since the British Army first came 
into being our cavalrymen have been 
famous the world over for the dashing, 
devil-may-care valour with which they 
have charged the foe, no matter if they 
were ordered to ride on to the bayonets 
of the stubborn infantry in square or to 
charge through a storm of shot and shell 
right up to mouth of the guns, as 
they did at Balaclava, their duty has 
been straight ahead, and they have 
ridden to victory, or death, with a smile 
on their lips and mad exultant joy in 
their hearts. 


At last when Age has touched the head 
of the old cavalryman with silvering 
hand and the Great Shadow looms 
imminent over his days, the jingle of the 
accoutrements, the clash of scabbard 
’gainst stirrup iron and the drumming 
of the hoofs as the squadrons thunder 
past at the review still have power to 
stir his pulses and to set his whole soul 
longing for the dead and bye-gone days 
when knee crushed into knee as the 
regiment raged on to the impact of the 
charge. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has admirably 
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summarised the cavalryman’s spirit in 
the following lines, spoken by an old 
soldier in his declining years :— 


‘‘Oh, it drives me half crazy to think of the 
days I 
Went slap for the Ghazi, my sword at my 
side, 
When we rode hell-for-leather 
Both squadrons together 
That didn’t care whether we lived or we 
died."’* 
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Black Watch, Gordon Highlanders, 
and Essex Regiment, under General 
Sir D. Pack, to bear the brunt. 

The General rode up to the Gordons 
calling out, “‘92nd, you must charge ; 
the troops on your right and left have 
given way !”’ 

Instantly the Division prepared to 
charge, but just as they were about to 


THE ‘‘V”’ DITCH 
The young soldier undergoing instruction at the Cavalry Training School at Netheravon also learns how to get across a “ V” 


shaped ditch 10 feet deep and 18 feet wide. 


It will be seen that the rider’s seat is perfectly firm despite the fact that 


the horse has stumbled badly 


One of the most famous features of the 
battle of Waterloo was the charge of the 
Union Brigade, when the Ist Royals, 
Scots Greys, and Inniskillings rode 
through the ranks of France on the 
memorable 18th of June, 1815. 

A column of three thousand French- 
men had advanced against the Belgians 
who promptly retired, leaving the First 
Infantry Division, composed of the 


do so the Union Brigade trotted up 
behind them. To quote the words 
of Sergeant Anton (“Recollections of 
Service in the 42nd’’), ‘‘ The foe beheld 
our front and paused; a sudden terror 
seized his flushed ranks. We were in 
the act of breaking through the hedge 
when our General gave orders to open 
our ranks. In an instant our cavalry 
passed through, leaped both hedges, and 


* “ Shillin’ a Day,” in Barrack-Room Ballads, by Rudyard Kipling (Methuen, London). 
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plunged on the panic-stricken foe. 
“Scotland for ever!’ burst from the 
mouth of each Highlander as the Scots 
Greys passed through our ranks.” 

It is told how as the cavalry moved 
forward the Highlanders and the Scots 
Greys raised a great shout of “ Scotland 
for ever’’; then when the charge swept 
forward some of the Gordons were seen 
to be clinging to the Greys’ stirrups with 
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wound. There the piercing shrieks and 
dying groans; here the loud cheering 
of an exulting Army animating the 
slayers to deeds of signal vengeance upon 
a daring foe. It was a scene of vehement 
destruction, yells and shrieks, wounds 
and death; and the bodies of the dead 
served as pillows for the dying. 

“A thousand prisoners are driven in 
before our cavalry as they return over 


THE TERROR OF THE GERMANS 


Indian soldiers selecting their lances. Among the Sowars of our Indian Cavalry Regiments are to be found some of the 
finest horsemen in the world, admirably skilled in the use of sword and lance 


the left hand wielding the bayonet in 
the right. 

Anton goes on to tell of the charge. 
“What pen can describe the scene ? 
Horses’ hoofs sinking in men’s breasts. 
Riders’ swords streaming in_ blood, 
waving over their heads and descending 
in deadly vengeance. Stroke follows 
stroke like the turning of a flail in the 
dexterous hand of a thresher ; the living 
stream gushes red from the ghastly 


the corpse-strewn field, and the mad 
shouts of ten thousand soldiers welcome 
the victors back. But long and loud are 
the cheerings of the enthusiastic High- 
landers as they greet the gallant Greys’ 
approach. ‘Glory of Scotland!’ bursts 
spontaneously from the mouth of each 
Highlander, while rending shouts of 
‘England!’ or ‘ Ireland!’ welcome the 
Ist and Inniskilling Dragoons, and echo 
along the lines.” 
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It was a brilliant charge dashingly 
carried out, and the whole affair occupied 
but a few minutes. 

At Balaclava the Scots Greys bore their 
noble part in the charge of the Heavy 
Brigade. Three hundred sabres in all 
strove against thousands of Russian horse 
until the rest of the Brigade dashed in 
to their aid. 

Like so many stirring cavalry actions 
incident followed incident with kalei- 
descopic rapidity, and the fight was on 
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And now a curious thing occurred. 
Scarlett, who like all good cavalry leaders 
was essentially an opportunist, did not 
lose an instant but snapped out the 
order, ‘“‘ Left wheel into line!” and 
followed it by “Take ground to the 
right !’” How it happened no one will 
ever know, but by some inexplicable 
means the Scots Greys and Inniskillings, 
with Scarlett, Elliot, Orderly Shegog, and 
a trumpeter riding a little in advance, 
got separated from their comrades ; but 


JUMPING WITH ARMS FOLDED 


A particularly difficult feat for the young soldier to accomplish, but one which teaches him to rely solely upon his grip and 
balance to keep him in the saddle under all circumstances 


before the men well realised what was 
happening. 

Brigadier General Yorke Scarlett of 
the 5th Dragoon Guards was riding down 
the South Valley, attended by his aide- 
de-camp, Lieutenant Elliot, with two 
squadrons of his own regiment, two of 
the Inniskillings and two of the Scots 
Greys at his back, the Ist Royals and 
4th Dragoon Guards being somewhat 
further in the rear, when Elliot pointed 
out to him that large masses of Russian 
cavalry were gathering on the Causway 
Heigitts on their left flank. 


Yorke Scarlett was not the man to wait 
for other people to rectify their mistakes 
and calling out ‘‘ Trumpeter, sound the 
Charge!” he went slap at the Russians 
closely followed by the three others with 
the squadrons raging at their heels, the 
Irishmen yelling wildly and the Scotch- 
men going to their grim work with a 
“low, eager, fierce moan of rapture.” 

For a minute our men were literally 
enveloped in the swarming hordes of 
Russians, then they were seen to break 
clear on the far side, first by ones and 
twos then by twos and twenties. 
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As the Greys and Inniskillings broke 
clear the rest of the Brigade crashed into 
the foe. The din and turmoil was 
indescribable ; Elliot took no less than 
fifteen wounds, and Williams, so weak 
from fever that he literally rocked in 
his saddle, is said to have accounted for 
fifteen or sixteen Russians without him- 
self having a mark to show. 

Flesh and blood could not stand such 
an onslaught as that of our Heavy 
Brigade, and the end of it was that the 
Russians turned tail and bolted. 

Just as the squadrons were being 
paraded to ascertain the losses, that dour 
old Scotchman, Sir Colin Campbell, rode 
up to the Greys cap in hand with soul 
fired to enthusiasm and _ exclaimed, 
“Gallant Greys! I am sixty-one years 


old, but if I were young again I should 
be proud indeed to ride in your ranks.”’ 

On the same day—the 25th October, 
1854—the Light Brigade made their 
immortal charge against the Russian 


guns in the Valley of Death. 

So awful had been the rigours of the 
Crimean War that the whole brigade of 
five regiments (the 17th Lancers, 4th 
and 13th Light Dragoons, 8th and 11th 
Hussars) numbered only 530 sabres and 
140 lances. Incidentally of the 140 men 
of the 17th Lancers who rode into the 
valley only thirty-four numbered off 
after the charge. 

At the far end of the North Valley, in 
the mouth of which the Light Brigade 
were waiting, the Russian cavalry, routed 
by the Heavy Brigade, were reforming 
behind a battery of thirty guns when 
Captain Nolan of the 15th galloped up 
to the Light Brigade with orders for 
them to advance and carry the guns. 
This order was undoubtedly intended to 
apply to a small battery on the right, 
but was interpreted as referring to the 
guns dead ahead of them—thirty in all — 
supported by the Russian cavalry. 

The order to advance was given, the 
trot changed to a canter, the canter then 
to a gallop growing to the thunderous 
roar of the charge as the squadrons swept 
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on towards the guns “ stormed at with 
shot and shell,” and with them rode 
Nolan who had brought the message ; 
but the first shell killed him, yet so 
strong was his grip that he stayed 
upright in his saddle with arm upraised 
after he was dead. Soon after his horse 
turned to carry him back to the lines, 
but after a while he fell and was dragged 
by the stirrup out of the valley. 

The troopers were absolutely at fever 
pitch, neither man nor devil could stop 
them. The 11th Hussars dashed right 
through the battery, and by a curious 
coincidence became embroiled with the 
llth Russian Hussars higher up the 
valley. 

In the excitement Lord Cardigan 
leaped a gun ; an officer of the 4th Light 
Dragoons sent an ear-splitting “ Tally- 
ho!” echoing down the valley, and 
James Melrose, an actor serving in the 
17th Lancers with my uncle, Jennings 
Wells, whose friend he was, exclaimed, 
as they approached the guns, ‘“ What 
man here would ask another man from 
England ?’’ Poor Melrose! He had 
hardly spoken the words before he was 
shattered by a charge of grape shot. 

As all the world knows, the Light 
Brigade reached the guns and sabred 
the gunners, but even then their work 
was not yet done for the Russian cavalry 
sore at their defeat by the Heavy 
Brigade came pouring into the valley, 
and a series of desperate hand-to-hand 
encounters ensued in which a number of 
Victoria Crosses were won; then our 
men rode back up the valley to their 
lines, their ranks depleted by shell 
fire from the Russian batteries and the 
saddles emptying fast as they came. 

Captain Webb rode a considerable 
distance with the shin bone of his leg 
completely shattered. Trooper Wykes 
of the 4th Light Dragoons kept his saddle 
all through although cut over the head, 
wounded in chest and leg by lance thrusts 
and with a bullet in his body, and 
Lieutenant A. R. Dunn of the 11th 
Hussars riding the worst kicker in the 
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regiment went back into the valley to 
a comrade’s aid. In the meleé which 
ensued his horse kept lashing out so 
viciously as to almost unseat his rider, 
but Dunn stuck to it and saved his man. 

Perhaps one of the most extraordinary 
feats of horsemanship recorded in the 
annals of war is that accomplished by 
Lieutenant A. T. Moore, Adjutant of the 
3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, at the battle 
of Koosh-ab when his regiment with the 
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to the cavalry sowars who were called 
upon to charge them, drawn up firmly in 
square tipped with a glistening line of 
bayonets; yet not a man of the 3rd 
Bengals or the Poona Horse hesitated or 
wavered when the charge was sounded 
and the squadrons swept forward to the 
impact. Wellin advance rode Forbes, the 
commanding officer, but knee to knee 
with him charged the Adjutant, 
Lieutenant A. T. Moore. 


SWORD V. 


LANCE 


British Cavalrymen preparing for war in times of peace. These mimic fights, frequently of a strenuous nature, are of daily 


occurrence at the Cavalry Training School at Netheravon. 


The men are protected by jackets and the horses, too, have 


leather head-pieces 


Poona Horse broke the square of the 
Ist Regular Regiment of Fars, great 
bearded men, fierce and brave to a 
degree. The Persian infantrymen at 
that time were called “serbaz”’ and 
uniformed in blue or brown tunics, loose 
linen breeches tucked into high leather 
boots, the whole topped off with high 
lambskin caps, and were armed with 
flint lock muskets and bayonets. 

Very terrifying they must have looked 


Moore was brave enough, but his 
charger, a good hunter too, did not like the 
look of that gleaming line of bayonets, 
so swerved violently just as the square 
was reached; but Moore, a first-class 


rider to hounds, knew just what 
to do, and letting his sword swing 
free by the wrist knot he took a 
firm hold of his horse’s mouth, ram- 
med in his spurs, and with a ringing 
shout lifted him clean over the first line 
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of men and bayonets in one superb leap 
as if they had been an ordinary post and 
rails in the home counties. 

The horse was shot instantly and Moore’s 
sword broke off sharp by the hilt as they 
crashed to the ground, but he was up 
again in an instant standing firmly on 
his feet a smoking pistol in his left hand, 
the broken sword hilt, with which he 
felled a Persian, in his right. 

Then the sowars charged back through 
the shattered square, Lieut. Malcomson 
managing to bring Moore out with him 
clinging to his stirrup leather. 

The Indian Mutiny provided many a 
gallant action, and many a fine piece of 
horsemanship, too, but none which 
appeals to me more than the plucky 
determination of William Connolly of 
the Bengal Horse Artillery which kept 
him at his place with the guns, mounting 
and riding in the gun team with the 
battery as it changed ground and took 
up fresh positions from dawn until dusk 


was falling on the 7th July, 1857, at 


Jhelum. In spite of the fact that a 
musket ball penetrated his thigh early in 
the morning and shortly afterwards 
another bullet took him in the hip he 
stuck to his guns until at the end of the 
day a third bullet went through his other 
leg and he fell unconscious, his overalls 
literally stiff with gore. 

Another extraordinary feat in the 
Mutiny was that of Sergeant-Major 
Champion of the 8th Hussars who, 
mounted on a big bay Herat horse, 
pursued the rebel cavalry with a troop of 
his men for three hours after being 
severely wounded in the chest. 

A very Irish story is told of Lord 
William Beresford of the 9th (Queen’s 
Royal) Lancers who won the V.C. at the 
Battle of Ulundi when the Zulu power 
in South Africa was finally broken. Lord 
William was scouting with a party of 
Irregular Horse under an Irish N.C.O. 
when they were surprised. Two men 
were killed and the N.C.O. wounded, the 
rest retired. At first the N.C.O. was not 
missed, but looking back after a time 
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Lord William saw him lying prostrate at 
the mercy of the savages. Instantly he 
wheeled his charger and rode back to his 
fellow Irishman’s aid. Springing from 
his horse he told the man to mount, and 
when he demurred picked him up and 
slung him bodily across the horse and 
himself mounted in front. By this time 
the Zulus were almost upon them, but 
Beresford sent his mare along at a 
rattling pace and in spite of the fact 
that she was double burdened managed 
to keep just ahead of the pursuers until 
Sergeant O’Toole, also of the 9th Lancers, 
dashed up to cover their flight with 
revolver fire. As his name indicates he 
was an Irishman, and when it is added 
that the chestnut mare ridden by Lord 
Beresford was Irish, too, the story is 
complete. 

Thoroughly to appreciate the reason 
why soldiers are able to perform such 
daring feats of horsemanship and to 
retain their seat under any circumstances, 
it must be pointed out that the officers 
are drawn from a class well used to the 
dangers and difficulties of the hunting 
field from earliest youth and who are, 
moreover, bred from a stock of hard 
riders across country; in addition to 
which the young officer gets the same 
training in the riding school as do the 
men before he is gazetted. After he has 
joined the service he frequently learns 
many a valuable lesson on the polo 
ground of his regiment. 

As to the privates, or ‘troopers ”’ as 
many people still prefer to call them. On 
joining the Army—it doesn’t matter one 
jot whether a man has had any previous 
experience or not—he has got to go 
through the riding school just the same 
to learn equitation. 

In the early stages of his training the 
recruit is given a steady, well-trained 
horse to ride, and for the first week is 
allowed a saddle, stirrups, and reins; 
thereafter he is exercised on the stripped 
saddle (that is to say, without stirrups) 
and without reins. He now rides with 
arms folded across his chest and so learns 
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to rely solely on his balance and grip. After 
a while he is practised with stirrups and 
reins again. So soon as he can rise in 
the stirrups he is taught to canter and 
jump without reins and stirrups, and 
when this has been mastered he is taken 
out of the riding school for instruction 
in the open and is now taught to control 
his mount not only by the reins but by 
the pressure of his legs and balance of 
his body ; he also learns to ride carrying 
his weapons. 

The third stage of the recruit’s training 
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improve his nerve and give him a firm 
seat. 

Such games as tilting the ring, spearing 
the dummy, heads and posts, lemon 
cutting and tent pegging teach him to 
use the lance and sword when travelling 
at speed. 

In time the man becomes such an 
expert horseman that he can drive a 
team of six horses standing on the saddles 
of the rear pair, and can even go over 
low jumps standing with a foot on the 
saddle of either horse and driving a team 


DUMMY THRUSTING 


The dummies are mounted on flexible stands the height of a man upon a horse; in the centre is a white mark at which 
the soldier thrusts when going at full gallop. This picture is a fine illustration of the efficiency to which our cavalrymen 
attain in this branch of their work. The easy seat and good control which is being exercised are also worthy of note 


comprises the use of the weapons when 
mounted, and horsemastership. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
recruit should gain confidence in himself 
and his mount; he is therefore en- 
couraged to take part in such games 
(mounted) as picking a handkerchief 
from a comrade’s shoulder or up from 
the ground going at full gallop, bending 
races, throwing and catching balls, 
mounting and dismounting at a gallop 
on the flat and over jumps and changing 
horses on the move, wrestling on horse- 
back, &c. — all games which vastly 


of four ; they also learn to jump over a 
fence composed of their own comrades. 

Horses are taught to lie down while 
their rider is still in the saddle in order 
that he may fire from behind the shelter 
of his animal’s body. 

I have seen some amazing things done 
in the riding school both intentionally 
and unintentionally. One day horse and 
man went down with a terrible crash ; 
a horrible accident seemed inevitable, 
but not a bit of it—the horse got up and 
the rider was still in the saddle ! 

There is plenty of pluck displayed in 
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the riding schools, too ; on one occasion 
a horse lashed out just as the men were 
mounting ; the man to his right had his 
leg broken, but didn’t say anything—he 
just went round the school over the 
jumps twice and then fainted. 

The young soldier wishing to take 
a rough-riding certificate undergoes a 
special course of instruction, and is given 
a mount fresh from the Remount Depot 
which he breaks and prepares himself. 

With horses and men both so highly 
trained it is not to be wondered at that 
one hears of such extraordinary feats of 
horsemanship when war breaks out and 
the British cavalryman is engaged. 

Several splendid examples are already 
to hand from France where the present 
great conflict is raging. 

A stirring story is told of Captain 
Grenfell, the famous polo player, who 
led his troop of the 9th Lancers when 
they charged a heavy battery of German 
guns at Compeigne, through a perfect hell 
of fire and sabred the gunners ; Grenfell 
was shot through both legs and had 
some of his fingers shot away, but that 
did not prevent him from going to the 
rescue of some of our own guns, as the 
Lancers were returning after the charge. 
The horses belonging to other guns were 
safe under cover but all the gunners had 
been killed by the bursting shrapnel fired 
by the Germans; seeing the danger, 
Grenfell, wounded as he was—and it 
must have been agony to stay in the 
saddle—collected a handful of men, 
rode grimly off, fetched the gun horses, 
dismounted and helped hook them into 
the limbers and so brought the guns 
safely out of action. 

Another fine action was that of 
Lieutenant Norman Champion de 
Crespigny who fell fighting at the front 
on September Ist. His regiment, the 
Queen’s Bays, came into action early in 
the day and very shortly afterwards 
Lieutenant de Crespigny received a bullet 
wound, shortly followed by two others 
caused by a bursting shrapnel shell. He 
must have been suffering badly, but 
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refused to go to the rear. Presently it 
was seen that the Germans were moving 
forward on the right flank where 
Lieutenant de Crespigny was. Had the 
turning movement been carried out the 
Queen’s Bays would have been anni- 
hilated, but de Crespigny did not think 
of the pain of his three wounds ; he just 
collected a few of his men and went slap 
at the Germans, sending them flying 
back to their own lines. Later in the 
day his brother officer Captain Springfield 
found him mortally wounded but un- 
complaining, satisfied because he had 
saved his regiment and fallen nearer to 
the enemy’s position than any of his men. 
Baldly told it may not sound a great 
deed of horsemanship in the accepted 
sense of the word, but to ride a charge 
after being in the saddle the livelong day 
with three bullets in one’s body and to 
take other wounds as you ride and 
yet retain your seat is an achievement 
the nature of which it is hard to realise. 
Another story comes from the front of 
a magnificent piece of riding by Driver 
Pledge of the Royal Field Artillery. The 
Ist Infantry Brigade of the Ist Division 
under Colonel Maxse, D.S.O., com- 
prising the Ist Battalion Coldstream 
Guards, Ist Battalion Scots Guards, Ist 
Battalion Royal Highlanders (Black 
Watch), and 2nd _ Battalion Royal 
Munster Fusiliers, were heavily attacked 
in the position they were holding by a 
greatly superior force of Germans. 
Orders came to the Brigade to retire ; 
the two battalions of Guards went first, 
their retirement covered by the fire of 
the Black Watch and Munsters. The 
Highlanders were just about to move off 
when they discovered that the Munsters 
were now completely surrounded by the 
enemy and in great danger of being 
absolutely wiped out. A colonel of the 
gunners (probably Colonel Findlay, com- 
manding the divisional artillery) who 
happened to be passing by attended by 
his orderly, Driver Pledge, also saw the 
plight the Munsters were in and at once 
told Pledge to ride with a message to the 
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supporting artillery, some distance away, 

to come to the rescue of the Fusiliers. 
Dashing in his spurs Pledge, bowed low 

over his horse’s neck, rode for dear life 


Pledge is still in the saddle but with both 
legs badly damaged (as was ascertained 
later). On he goes again, and it seems 
that he bears a charmed life for the air 


A MAN OF THE 5TH DRAGOON GUARDS CLAD IN FULL REGIMENTAL UNIFORM IS HERE SEEN 
TAKING A JUMP 


In such clothes our soldiers fought in days of old; nowadays they wear the more serviceable khaki on active service and 
frequently go into battle with the tunic unbuttoned to allow the sword arm perfect freedom. 


slap through the enemy’s ranks. Down 
went horse and man, and it looked all 
up with the chances of the Munsters 
being rescued. But wait a bit! Up 
struggles the horse, and it is seen that 


is thick with bullets which whistle all 
round him and shrapnel shells which 
scream and burst overhead; he clears 
the plain and careers madly down a 
narrow lane, the hedges on either side 
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lined with German riflemen who open 
fire on the flying horseman, but not a 
bullet even grazes him. At last he is 
through and delivers his message to the 
nearest battery commander. The guns 
are limbered up and move off with a 
jingle of chains and rumble of wheels to 
the rescue of the infantry. A ringing 
cheer from the Highlanders greets them, 
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were moving one of their huge Krupp 
guns, drawn by forty-two horses, under 
cover of a range of hills; to reach the 
new position an open gap where the gun 
would be in full view of our men had to 
be passed. A screen of German hussars 
was thrown out to cover the movement, 
but the evolution miscarried for some 
reason or another and our men spotted 


A SAN SEBASTIAN BANK 
The cavalryman who goes to the Training School at Netheravon may expect to undergo a varied and interesting course 


of instruction. 


For instance he will learn how to ride over the San Sebastian banks, 12 feet high with a drop on the far 


side of two in one 


the Germans are driven off, and all that 
is left of the 2nd Battalion Munster 
Fusiliers—some 300 all told—is saved. 

Yet another great piece of horseman- 
ship is reported, this time the Royal 
Horse Artillery—probably the finest 
mounted team drivers in the world—are 
the heroes. 

At the battle of the Aisne the Germans 


that gun and meant spoiling its utility 
for good and all. 

A fearfully rocky piece of ground lay 
between our gunners and the position - 
they must take up to come within 
effective range, ground which in passion- 
less moments would be deemed impossible 
for horses to traverse let alone teams 
drawing guns; but nothing deterred, 
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out dashed a British horse battery, the 
Commander well to the front followed by 
his trumpeter, the Nos. 1 at the gun 
galloping furiously beside the lead 
drivers in the teams, drivers flogging 
their horses and the guns rattling, 
bumping, and banging behind over the 
uneven ground. Oh! but it must have 
been a glorious sight to see them as 
they raced across the open, stormed at 
by the enemy’s batteries on either flank. 

Up goes the Battery Commander’s 
hand “Halt! Action front!’’ The 
guns are quickly unlimbered, swung 
round, and the first shell fired before a 
man can draw two breaths. The enemy’s 
cavalry is scattered and shattered by the 
bursting shells ; first one gun and then 
another gets the range of the helpless 
Krupp where it stands hopelessly mired 
—stuck. The shells from our 13-pounders 
fall on and around it one after another 
until all the German gunners and escort 
are slaughtered and the great gun itself 
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is nothing better than a useless heap of 
scrap iron. Then the British battery 
limbered up and drove back, officers and 
men alike wondering how in the name 
of all things wonderful they ever got over 
that awful broken ground with whole 
necks. 

A German prisoner of war is said to 
have stated that their general officers 
are absolutely astounded because they 
find our artillery and infantry fully a 
match for their own, while they acknow- 
ledge that they have a lot to learn from 
our cavalry ; and from the things our men 
have done in the past, and things I have 
seen them do myself, I must admit that 
this does not at all surprise me. 

Our men do great and daring things 
because they are trained on the right 
lines for one thing, but more especially 
because they come of a race of fighters 
and horsemen and have all the splendid 
traditions and records of the Empire 
behind them. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A RACE GLASS 


A STORY OF THE WAR 


BY GEORGINA PENNANT 


IT was the very perfection of an April 
morning, bright but breezy, and though 
the dew still lay heavy in the long grass 
the sun was fast licking it up. 

By twelve o'clock innumerable cars 
and carts, besides riders on horses and 
bicycles, were formed into a crawling, 
jerky string in the narrow lane fully 
half-a-mile from the hillock where the 
best view of the point-to-point races could 
be obtained ; nervous pedestrians dodged 
along by the hedge, climbing up the bank 
or cowering in the ditch if a particularly 
wide vehicle threatened to crush them 
out of existence. When once the awk- 
ward, deeply-rutted turn into the last 
gateway was safely accomplished there 
was plenty of room for everybody on 
the open hillside, though it was still 
important to keep a sharp look-out, for 
swerving motors were taking up positions 
at points of vantage, while horses that 
had been unharnessed and others that 
were going to be ridden were here, there, 
and everywhere. 

It is wonderful how many people a 
really good-natured car can hold on these 
occasions. The Fulton’s Sunbeam, for 


example, was a case in point. Mrs. 
Fulton, Erica Hay and Claud Lawson sat 
at the back with the two little girls, 
Marjorie and Christine, perched on their 
knees, Mr. Fulton sat in front and drove 
with Captain Drummond beside him and 
Lewis tucked in between them. The 
chauffeur was there, too, and some 
people playfully asked if he had travelled 
on the bonnet ; but as a matter of fact 
he had come on a bicycle. 

“Now we'll go to lunch after the first 
race,” said Mrs. Fulton, “ there’s the 
Parker’s tent over there. Don’t forget.” 

“T wish I could,” said Andrew 
Drummond, “I could breakfast, lunch, 
and dine this very minute with the 
greatest pleasure.”’ 

“ That’s all right,” said his hostess, 
“then you won’t let Jack hide you till 
lunch is over. I know what he is capable 
of. Last year we brought our own food, 
and he started walking round the course 
with the only corkscrew in his pocket 
and was surprised that when he did come 
back we were a little short with him and 
had eaten all the best bits.” 


Jack laughed good-naturedly. “It is 
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a drawback not being greedy,’ he said, 
“come along, Andrew. Let’s come and 
have a look at the gee,” for Captain 
Drummond was to have a mount on a 
Fulton hunter in the light-weight race 
which was the one before the last. 

The first race was a fearful disappoint- 
ment to the children. Mr. Lawson had 
promised to put half-a-crown on every 
race for them on condition that they 
chose their own horse themselves. They 
had selected a horse called Victor, 
which Marjorie thought would be sure 
to win, and they could not understand 
how a mere Bobby could beat him. 

The blow was soon forgotten, however, 
in the grandeur of lunching with the 
grown-ups in the Parker’s tent, for you 
had no idea what the things were made 
of before you began to eat them, and 
not very much even then. 

Captain Drummond found himself 
seated beside Erica Hay. She was a 
tall, pretty girl with a slightly 
foreign air of distinction, perhaps due 
to the large dark eyes which were her 
chief beauty. 

“Do you like your mount ? ” she was 
saying, rather low. ‘“‘ The Fulton hunters 
are mostly pretty useful, but I’ve only 
seen Binocular out once and then it was 
a blank day.” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” he answered. 
“ Have you often been out with these 
hounds ?” 

“Only four or five times. They’ve 
been awfully good in mounting me, for 
this is the first season I’ve ever hunted, 
though we used to ride a lot in Scotland, 
and I’ve lived there all my life till my 
father died two years ago. He and Jean 
and I loved it, but my mother hated, 
hated, hated it, so we used to go abroad 
in the winter for two or three months.”’ 

“And where are you living now?” 
he asked with interest. 

“Oh, we’ve been abroad for two years 
on end, Egypt and Switzerland and 
Sicily and the Riviera; but I’ve been 
longing to get back so I slipped away 
from Cannes at the beginning of February 
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and I’ve had the most delightful time. 
First with some cousins in Yorkshire, 
where I got a lot of hunting, and now 
here.”’ 

“And are you going abroad again ? ”’ 

“ T expect so, but my mother has some 
idea of taking a house in London. I 
rather wish she would. We've had 
about enough of hotels for the present. 
Oughtn’t we to be moving off now? I 
see Georgie putting on her gloves and 
the children seem to have eaten them- 
selves to a full stop. I expect our places 
are wanted for others.” 

Andrew Drummond followed her out 
of the tent, he had only been staying in 
the house with her for a few days, but 
he was very much attracted by her and 
had begun to wonder how he could see 
more of her. 

“Will you come and have a look at 
some of the jumps with me after this 
race ?”’ he said, as they all climbed into 
the car, the children in a most excited 
state clambering about and unable to 
keep still for a second. They had 
decided to put their money on The 
Gollywog this time, though Mrs. Fulton 
had tried to make them back their kind 
host, Mr. Parker, who was riding his 
own horse Marmalade, a curiously light 
chestnut, as the name betokened. 

“It’s a sort of irony of fate,” said 
Captain Drummond, “ that though I’m 
going to ride a horse called Binocular my 
race glasses have been left behind at the 
Curragh. Like an owl I forgot to tell 
my man to pack them.” 

“ Like an owl indeed,” laughed Erica, 
“for I don’t suppose you can see more 
than an owl would of most of the races 
without them. Here, have a_ look 
through mine.” 

“Many thanks,” he answered, “ but 
I don’t understand the working of 
feminine glasses.” 

“Have glasses a sex?” she asked 
with a mischievous smile. “ What do 
you mean?” 

“Why, it always seems to me that 
to use them you have to shut one eye 
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and work the screw backwards and 
forwards the whole time, and _ that 
confuses me so.”’ 

“Rubbish!” she said; “but you 
needn’t be afraid of these. They were 
my father’s and he used to take them 
out stalking. They’ve hardly been to 
any races before in their life, but this 
year they’re in great luck, for they’re 
going to Goodwood, and though it’s a 
long way off, we are both looking forward 
to it immensely.” 

“T generally go to Goodwood,” said 
he, “and this year, like you and the 
glasses, I shall look forward to it 
immensely, though it is as you say a 
devilish long way off.” 

He took the glasses as he spoke, a 
beautiful light brown leather pair. 

“T take back all I ever said against 
ladies’ glasses,’’ he said, handing them 
to her, “ and in future will even gratefully 
borrow mother-o’-pearl ones stuck on a 
stick through which you can barely see 
the stage from the stalls.” 

The horses were now only three fields 
from home, a good many had dropped 
out and the only two which were really 
making a race of it were The Gollywog 
and Mr. Parker on Marmalade. 

“Tt really is an object lesson on 
the immorality of betting,” said Erica ; 
“just listen to that little wretch Lewis, 
who only an hour ago was gorging him- 
self at Mr. Parker’s gorgeous lunch.”’ 

The children were jumping up and 
down on the seat. “Oh, mummy,” said 
Lewis, ‘“I do wish Marmalade would 
come down at this last hedge and be 
dead.” 

“Hush, hush!” said Mrs. Fulton; 
“T'll allow no more betting if you’re so 
bloodthirsty. You ought to want kind 
Mr. Parker to win; there, you see he 
has!’ as Marmalade shot by the post a 
length ahead. 

“Come on,”’ said Captain Drummond 
to Erica, and they slipped out of the car 
and went down the hillside and away to 
look at the big fence and the brook at 
the further side of the course behind a 
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little copse, and from there they watched 
the next race, only getting back shortly 
before the light-weight one. 

Captain Drummond and Binocular 
looked very promising as they moved 
up to the starting place, and they were 
a good deal backed at six to one. 

“He can stay and he can jump,” said 
Jack Fulton, “ but I have my doubts if 
he’s fast enough.” 

There was quite a big entry, but the 
stiff fences thinned them down and only 
four or five who were pretty close 
together reappeared past the little copse. 
Erica had an odd feeling as though she 
were two distinct people as she watched 
the race. There was the outer Erica 
who was standing in the car answering 
the children’s comments, and an inner 
Erica whose heart was thumping and 
nerves tingling and to whom it seemed 
as if the race would never, never end. 

Captain Drummond rode very well. 
He had not pressed his horse at the start 
and had still something in hand for the 
finish, though not quite enough to 
compete with a very well-bred mare 
belonging to the Master which just 
managed to forge ahead at the post 
leaving Binocular the second place. 

The Fultons, however, were quite 
satisfied, and so were the children, as 
Mr. Lawson had backed the horse for a 
place, so the occupants of the car drove 
home in a very cheerful frame of mind. 

A telegram for Captain Drummond lay 
on the hall table when they entered the 
house. 

His face fell as he read it. ‘‘ Confound 
it! that ass of an adjutant of ours has 
gone and broken his leg, and I’ve got to 
be back the first thing to-morrow.” 

There was only half-an-hour for him 
to get his things together and be off to 
catch the night mail, no time for lengthy 
farewells or for him to say any of the 
things he had begun to hope he might 
be able to say to Erica. As they shook 
hands both wondered when, if ‘ever, their 
paths would meet again. It was rather 
a sad ending to the successful day. 
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Part II. 


At the beginning of August, with 
hardly a premonitory threatening, the 
war cloud suddenly burst over Europe. 

In striking the blow at centuries of 
civilization which he had long been 
preparing, William the Sudden did not 
belie his name : it was not his fault that 
it was not as paralyzing as he meant it 
to be. 

In England everything had _ been 
arranged for manceuvres on an unusually 
large scale to take place in. some of the 
southern counties; now as though by a 
stroke of the wand of a malignant 
magician the play was turned to deadly 
earnest, the make-believe became the 
real thing. 

Mrs. Hay and her daughters had 
drifted across France to Brittany and 
were at a little place on the north coast 
when the war broke out. They had 
perforce to stay there, for during the 
days of mobilization the trains were 
nominally reserved entirely for troops 
and it was difficult for civilians to get 
about at all. Even after a fortnight 
when the Hays did venture to move they 
were nearly a dozen hours reaching 
Havre and had rather an anxious wait 
there before they managed to climb on 
to a steamer which would take them wa 
Jersey to Southampton. 

As they left the French coast they met 
a perfect fleet of transports making for 
the harbour, and Erica’s heart thrilled 
at the sight of the decks covered with 
khaki-clad men. It was a lovely still 
morning, and she even caught a distant 
echo of the “long, long way to 
Tipperary ”’ as the great ships glided by. 

Mrs. Hay was forced to accept the fact 
that the land of table d’hote would be 
closed to her for many a long day, a flat 
in London seemed the best alternative, 
and by September she and her daughters 
were comfortably settled in one that just 
fitted them in Sloane Court. 

Captain Drummond’s regiment was 
not one of the first to go abroad; war 
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had been raging for nearly six weeks 
before it was sent to France, though 
it was then at once moved up to the 
fighting line. 

In reading accounts of the experiences 
of those at the front one notices how very 
quickly they get accustomed to the 
stress and strain of battle. The first 
letters are full of the shock and be- 
wilderment which the horrors and 
realities of actual fighting inevitably 
produce at the outset on the novice, but 
in a marvellously short time these 
feelings give place to an indifference to 
danger, a sort of joy in the risk and 
uncertainty which strikes fresh arrivals 
as little short of miraculous. 

Andrew Drummond had seen fighting 
before ; he had gone through the Boer 
War as a very young subaltern, and he 
felt his nerves tingling with the old glow 
as he heard the familiar roar once more. 
He had always been very popular with 
his men, and he now inspired them with 
something beyond devotion, namely, 
confidence, which is a far more valuable 
bond at such a time. 

Since the day of the point-to-point 
races he had never seen Erica Hay again. 
He had run up against the Fultons in 
London in June when he was over 
playing in the inter-regimental polo ties 
and had asked after her, but Mrs. Fulton 
only knew she was still somewhere 
abroad. However he remembered her 
mention of going to Goodwood and 
looked forward to seeing her there. He 
managed to get leave for the last two 
days of the meeting, but when the time 
came there were too many rumours of 
war in the air for his Colonel to allow 
him to leave Ireland. The only moments 
of depression he felt were when he 
thought of the difficulties of ever finding 
her again; for he knew Mrs. Fulton well 
enough to be aware how insecure a link 
she was, the friends of one season being 
completely lost sight of by the next and 
their places taken by others. 

But he had not much time for re- 
flection, for on active service no-one is 
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ever alone, and though the cavalry had 
a fairly slack time compared to the 
infantry there was plenty to do for 
everybody. 

One day he and a lieutenant and about 
ten of his men were sent to look for one 
of the small bodies of the enemy who 
were known to be somewhere in the 
district. They rode a good way before 
they at length came upon traces of them 
at an outlying farm in a wooded part of 
the country, and they were cautiously 
approaching a small copse when suddenly 
rifle shots rang out and bullets whistled 
in the air; luckily most of them were 
very wide of the mark, but one horse 
was struck in the forehead and fell 
immediately. Drummond, who was lead- 
ing his men, just glanced round and was 
sorry to see that it was a sergeant, a man 
of whom he had a very high opinion, who 
was trying to get clear of the dead horse. 
When he did so he started running after 
his comrades, but more shots were fired 
and one of them hit him in the shoulder 
and brought him down. 

The enemy made no show of resistance 
as soon as they saw the cavalry bearing 
down upon them, but at once flung away 
their rifles and held up their hands. They 
were more than double the number of 
their assailants and could easily have 
continued firing from the cover of the 
trees had they been so minded, but they 
seemed almost relieved at being taken 
prisoners and made not the faintest 
objection. 

Leaving them in charge of the 
lieutenant, with instructions to keep a 
sharp look-out, Drummond, taking a 
man with him, went to see after the 
wounded sergeant. He lay where he 
had fallen, about a hundred yards away, 
badly wounded in the shoulder but not 
quite unconscious, as he moaned, as 
though in great pain, when they lifted 
him on to the horse and prepared to lead 
him back. They were turning towards 
the wood when a solitary shot rang out, 
then another, then a third. Drummond’s 
left arm with which he was supporting 
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the wounded man was hit above the 
elbow and fell useless at his side. 

His men in the wood saw what 
had happened. A German soldier had 
climbed a tree when the others sur- 
rendered, and he was there completely 
hidden by the boughs, and had been 
unable to resist such a tempting shot at 
an English officer. He had not long to 
rejoice in his success. The lieutenant 
marked him at once and hurried towards 
the tree, the man incautiously showed 
his head and the lieutenant shot him 
dead with his revolver. 

The journey back to their lines was 
rather a slow and painful progress ; the 
prisoners, who were weary, hungry, and 
badly shod, got along very slowly, and 
every movement was grief and pain to 
the wounded man. But success makes 
light of troubles, and they got safely 
back just before dusk, glad to give so 
good an account of themselves. 

Drummond’s wound was more serious 
than he had thought, for the bullet had 
splintered the bone. He was much 
annoyed at being ordered home for a 
fortnight or three weeks to get well. 


~The night before he left he was given 
a message from the wounded sergeant, 
begging him to-go and see him before he 
went. Drummond accordingly made his 
way to the building which had been 
converted into a hospital. 


“T’m glad you’ve come,” said the 
nurse to whom he explained his errand, 
“he’s been asking for you incessantly 
ever since someone told him you were 


going home. We think he may pull 
through now, but he has been bad.” 


Nearly a dozen men lay in low beds in 
the darkened room. The poor sergeant 
looked ghastly with a tortured expression 
of pain in his eyes. 

“What can I do for you, Hudson ? ” 
said Drummond, leaning over him. 
‘“T’m going back to-morrow, but I shall 
be back in three weeks at latest, and 
hope to find you fit again.” Hudson 
with his uninjured hand signed to the 


; 
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nurse and she took down a pair of field- 
glasses from a shelf over the bed. 

“He wouldn’t be parted from them,” 
she said, ‘“ but clutched them all the 
time his wound was being dressed. So 
I put them here, and he asks to see them 
now and again to make sure they’re 
safe.”’ 

Hudson spoke in a hoarse whisper : 
““ They were a loan,” he said, “‘ National 
Service League. I promised I’d return 
them, Sir. Please take them back!’’ The 
words died away, but a look of satisfaction 
came into his eyes as he saw the glasses 
in Drummond’s hand. Then he closed 
them as though exhausted, and the nurse 
signed to Drummond to go. 

Travelling is a™tiring process for a 
wounded man, and Drummond was 
thankful when he found himself safe in 
a private house in London which had 
been converted into a hospital. He had 
to have rather a tiresome and painful 
operation to his arm, which necessitated 
his being kept very quiet for some days. 

His first visitor was his younger 
brother, who was training with the 
Public School Corps and got leave to 
come up for Sundays. 

“You don’t seem to have brought 
back any trophies,” said Donald, eyeing 
the meagre possessions, when they had 
discussed war news and home news and 
settled the affairs of the nation. “‘ Peters 
has brought the spike out of a helmet, 
Eyres a big enough bit of shell to drink 
out of. I see you have managed to pinch 
another pair of glasses though—jolly 
good ones, too!”’ as he took them out of 
the case and levelled them at some 
distant towers. 

“Td forgotten all atout them,” said 
his brother ; ‘‘ one of my men who was 
badly wounded got me to bring them 
back. They were lent him by the 
National Service League.”’ 

“They've got a number on them,” 
said Donald, unscrewing them, “ yes, 
and a name, what’s this, ‘ Eliza Hay, 
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68, Sloane Court, S.W.’? No, it’s not 
Eliza ; E—r— What does that spell ? 
Erica. What a funny name!” 

A flush spread over his brother’s pale 
face. 

“How extraordinary! How more 
than extraordinary! I remember Lord 
Roberts appealed for glasses and lots of 
people sent theirs and they were given 
to non-commissioned officers and people 
who hadn’t got any. Let’s have a look 
at them.” 

Andrew fixed his eyes on the name. 
Could it be ? It must be! It seemed too 
wonderful a chance. But he would try 
it and lose no time about it, for the 
glasses were identical with the ones he 
remembered. 

“Do you know this woman ?”’ said 
Donald, who was at the age when it 
sounds superior to talk of girls as women. 

“T believe I do; anyhow, I must let 
her know it’s here, and of course she can 
lend it again if she likes. Here, give me 
something to write with.” 

The nurse shortly arrived to drive out 
the visitor, and, fond as he was of his 
brother, Andrew was not sorry to see 
him go; he wanted to be alone with 
his thoughts, which apparently were not 
of a soporific nature, for he slept badly 
and the nurse threatened to allow no 
more visitors. 

She was better than her word though, 
for the following afternoon when she 
brought up his tea, she was followed into 
the room by the well-remembered figure 
of Erica Hay. 

* * * * * 

Things move rapidly in war time. 
Before Andrew Drummond went back 
to the front there had been another of 
what are called the “ specially licensed 
coat and skirt’”’ weddings, and Erica 
Hay was Erica Hay no longer, but 
was like many another war-time bride 
anxiously but bravely looking forward 
to the successful termination of the great 
struggle. 
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NEPTUNE AND HIS RIVER NYMPHS GUARD THE KAISER’S PALACE 


ROUND ABOUT THE 


“CULTURE CAPITAL” 


BY S. HAROLD BAKER, M.A., OXON 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


TRAVELLERS to the Fatherland have 
never set great store upon a visit to the 
great ‘“‘ Culture Capital ’’—Berlin. 

The Fatherland ? True, its own people 
are never tired of calling their native 
country by this endearing name, yet 
now, when the same “ Fatherland ”’ is 
slaying myriads of fathers in accordance 
with a carefully pre-arranged programme, 
recking naught of the fatherless children, 
nor of the sorrowful sighing of the lonely 
widow, ofa truth the homely title savours 
rather of an ill-conceived and cynical 
jest. 

The Germans, though perhaps we 
should say the Prussians, have ever been 
proud of this great modern Welt-Stadt, 
their World town, their “ Culture 
Capital’’ as they love to call it; and 


yet the fire of their enthusiasm has 
scarcely even warmed the foreigner to 
an appreciation in any way commen- 
surate with that which is expected of 


him. He may plan a pilgrimage to 
Munich, to Heidelberg, Nuremberg, 
Weimar, Dresden, but to Berlin scarcely 
even a visit, never a pilgrimage. 

Is it because it has so often been said 
that Berlin lies in a great sandyplain, that, 
in imagination, the visitor sees no charm 
which may beguile his leisure moments, 
no pleasant little excursions outside the 
capital, to act as a foil to the sight-seeing, 
lest the latter become a burden ? Should 
this be so, then indeed he is in error, for 
the “ sandy plain ” is rich in charm and 
varied beauty; here truly he may 
find a ‘‘ culture-atmosphere ”’ that bears 
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no trade mark, seeing that here it has 
not been manufactured. — 

To the Berliner, no doubt, Berlin is 
an absolute monument of Culture— 


—literary and technical—the Reichstag 
building, the many fine hotels, the beau- 
tiful Tiergarten with its monuments, 
statues, and fountains, or the squares gay 


ENTRANCE TO THE KAISER’S PALACE 


“ Kolossal,” as he would say; for out 
of an unimportant and even dirty town 
he has within a few years manufactured 
a worthy capital of an industrious nation. 
The great public buildings, Universities 


with brilliant flower-beds, and the clean 
broad streets, sprayed and cooled in the 
dusty summer weather; or again, the 
new Cathedral, or the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Memorial Church—all bear record to the 
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energy, the industry, and the ambition 
of the German people. But what is the 
keynote of it all ? Ever the same note 
—the Present! In the Kaiser’s Palace 
we may find hints of some sturdy, bygone 
age, but our eyes are distracted by the 
colossal monument to the first Kaiser 
Wilhelm. It would seem as though it 
were desired that this Denkmal should 
represent the Past, and throughout 
Germany these perpetual, grim, gaunt, 
and aggressive monuments to Kaiser 
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sea-god Neptune. Doubtless a prophetic 
monument? Seated aloft on a rocky 
pedestal, strange watery creatures sport 
below him, and four handmaidens, 
the four great German rivers, attend 
upon him. A beautiful group this, and 
certainly Berlin does not lack in variety 
of attraction ; but its ‘‘ Culture”’ atmos- 
phere is a matter of occasional mouthfuls 
here and there, somewhat artificial, if 
chemically pure, savouring rather of the 
ozonised air of some up-to-date theatre. 


AT WERDER WHEN THE 


Wilhelm I. would appear intended to blot 
all previous history into insignificance. 


What of the Future? The Future that 
Berlin suggests would seem to be but 
greater buildings, more monuments, 
more electric railways to swallow up 
further tracts in the sandy plain, new 
and greater houses in its western suburb 
for its wealthy and ever wealthier mer- 
chants, and then, maybe it had been 
hoped, a second edition of Kaiser 
Wilhelm monuments, doubtless more 
mailed and shining and aggressive, as 
befitting the second Wilhelm, whose 
palace stands guarded in the rear by the 


FRUIT TREES BLOSSOM 


But it is not so much of the city itself 
that I would now speak. I will not 
now dwell upon its well-arranged galleries 
and museums, or of its luxurious public 
dancing rooms, or restaurants open till 
the summer sky grows grey with the 
dawn, or of glittering horsemen passing 
through the main streets, down through 
the Belle-Alliance Platz to their parade 
ground on the Tempelhof field ; nor yet 
of jovial family parties at the time when 
Christmas trees form tiny snow-tipped 
forests in the city squares ; when skaters 
on the Eisbahn, gay with music and 
flickering lanterns, make merry in the 
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moonlight ; but rather let us away to 
the woodland, to the forest and lakeland 
that fringe the borders of the great 
city. 

If the Berliner is proud of his capital, 
he is none the less proud of its surround- 
ings. His pride and self-reliance may 
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with a goodly supply of cake for the 
children (cake to go with the Kaffee that 
will be brewed anon at some refreshment 
place under the fir trees), all this makes 
one marvel the more that he could ever 
have swallowed the insidious poison 
doled out to him at first in tiny doses 


THE KAISER’S HUNTING CASTLE IN THE GRUNEWALD 


render him the butt of his fellow- 
countrymen, but he is goodhearted 
enough, even to English people, and to 
see him and his whole family on some 
excursion together, the frugal housewife 


by his intemperate political physicians, 
aided by the newspapers that circulated 
their prescriptions gratis. And so, with 
the drug habit unwittingly acquired and 
with the poison numbing his intelligence, 
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that imaginative thought of Martin 


Luther— 
“« And were the Earth with Devils filled, 
Each striving us to strangle ’’— 


would seem to him to have become a 
fact, whilst his military mentors have 
forgotten that in that same rugged old 


hymn the great Reformer said : 
“‘ But our own Might shall naught avail, 
’*Twill prove our utter failing.”’ 


Too much spoon-feeding has demoralised 
the German. This thing was verboten, 
this nicht gestattet, and it was not for him 
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Every Berliner must visit Werder 
when the fruit trees blossom. This hilly 
little island, situated near Potsdam in 
the blue waters of the Havel, is then one 
billowy wave of pink and white. The cafés 
are busy again, special trains thronged 
with passengers, leave the capital, and 
once at Werder, all must drink their 
home-made fruit wines, till at night time 
Werder is merry indeed, for a bottle 
of this innocent fruit wine is more potent 
than a gallon of German beer. Here the 


THE SILENT FROZEN LAKE 


to reason why. Was not the Warnung 
written on a black and white striped 
signboard ? It therefore represented the 
Law, the Kaiser, and everything else 
that counted, and his simple primitive 
patriotism permitted him heedlessly to 
swallow these small mental soporifics. 

The Briton in his own country has an 
inborn belief that “‘ the Law is a hass ”’ ; 
to the Briton in the Fatherland the belief 
becomes an axiom. 

Round about Berlin, the writer has 
had some curious experiences, the credit 
or discredit attaching to which must be 
put down to this point of view. 


writer, more or less innocently, com- 


mitted a mild trespass. It was growing 
dusk, but white walls of blossom rose on 
every side; suddenly rapid footsteps 
were heard approaching, and three burly 
dark figures appeared, running and 
armed with clumsy sticks. Of course I 
was “ trespassing,’ I had picked some 
blossoms ; they were going to take me 
to the police station, and many terrible 
things would happen ; above all, I was 
one of those cheeky Berliners who were 
a nuisance to everybody! What the 
restaurant people would say to this I do 
not know, however, I offered the enemy a 
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few groschen as compensation, to which 
they replied by asking the same number 
of marks, with a further brandishing of 
sticks and a glowing account of the terror 
of their local police-station, which I fear 
left me cold, but their importunity nearly 
lost me my train back to Berlin. Had 
they but walked with me in the forest 


What a burst of eloquence I have 
heard when venturing to step over the 
low boom at a level crossing, closed 
because the warning bell is ringing, and 
a panting goods train may in due course 
be expected ; and what shouts of anger, 
dismay, and outraged authority all com- 
mingled, when once, unthinkingly, I 


POOLS WITH GLASSY CRACKLING EDGES LIE UNDER THE WILLOWS 


that everywhere fringes the Havel, they 
would never have called me a ‘“‘Berliner,”’ 
for there, in view of the awful penalties 
attached, no true Berliner would smoke 
a pipe without the necessary lid well 
closed, for in certain places that is the 
only smoking gear not forbidden; yet 
still I remain impenitent ! 


boarded a train already in motion! 
Porters, inspector, station-master, all 
rushed upon me, horror-struck at the 
outrage and the madness of it. What 
penalty that might involve I do not 
remember ; but the station-master had 
full details, burning hot, at his finger tips. 

On the Western edge of Berlin lies the 
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Griinewald, a Royal forest that stretches 
for many a mile, so that one may tramp 
for a whole day and scarcely leave the 
forest. The beautiful broad Havel, here a 
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vapour creeps from pine to pine” the 
Griinewald is beautiful. 

Here in the forest, in the ““Greenwood’”’ 
one may breathe what is surely the true 


THE THAW. 


lake rather than a river, all dotted with 
islets, bounds it on one side, whilst near 
its eastern boundary, lake succeeds lake 
with never-failing charm; even in the 
dull, damp days when “swimming 


GLEAMING POOLS MAKE A THOUSAND MIRRORS AMONG THE DARK FIR TREES ”’ 


German atmosphere. Here one may 
think again of the Germans as a nation 
of “‘ poets and thinkers,” as Lord Lytton 
once called them. In the forest lies the 
grave of their poet Kleist who came to 
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such a tragic end. Tennyson’s “ Dirge ”’ 
might well have been written on this spot : 


‘Light and shadow ever wander 
O’er the green that folds thy grave.” 


When the days grow shorter, the 
Griinewald grows gloomier, and becomes 
wellnigh deserted ; but when the lakes 
are frozen and the roads lie deep in snow, 
the skaters come thronging to the forest, 
and the sleigh bells ring out in the frosty 
air. To the music of the bells we may 
glide our way to Potsdam, past pine and 
fir tree heavily mantled in white. As 
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THE GOOSE-GIRL’S LAKE-SIDE VILLAGE 


we draw up at some halting place the 
heavy roll and click from the Kegelbahn 
tells of a favourite indoor sport. Strange 
how loudly the skittle ball rolls down the 
wooden track when the snow spreads 
silence over the land ! 

Small wonder then if the Berliner has 
his songs of the Griinewald. Especially 
popular is the “ Griinewalder Walzer,” 
which, however, is not strictly a waltz, 
but rather a barn dance, yet a pleasant 
and lively tune enough; and thereby 
hangs a tale. Ten years ago the World’s 
Skating Championships were held at 
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Berlin. Mr. and Mrs. Syers—the gentle- 
man a contributor to this magazine, 
I have observed—were naturally 
competing, and amongst their rivals 
were the Swedish pair who had 
only recently beaten them at Davos. 
A thaw set in and the rink had to be 
abandoned for the more beautiful sur- 
roundings of the Tiergarten lakes. 
Before the meeting ended, the ice 
thundered and cracked ominously as 
the crowd moved from place to place, 
and water lay on the surface. It was 


now the turn for the English pair ; they 
were consulting about the music. 
Presently a messenger comes to the 
bandmaster, could he play the ‘“ Griine- 
walder Walzer?” ‘‘ What!”’ says the 
bandmaster, evidently amazed, and the 
messenger repeated his question. The 
rotund jovial face of the conductor was 
but one broad grin as he turned to 
the bandsmen, saying: ‘‘ The worthy 
English couple want to know if you can 
play the ‘Griinewalder Walzer’”’! 
Weren’t those bandsmen pleased! They 
cracked jokes about not having the 
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music, and they were all grinning at 
each other as they waited for the signal. 
And so the English pair came dancing— 
rhythmic, delightful movements as 
though ice were only the thing to dance 
on, as indeed it is. There was something 
infectious about it all: the band, the 
crowd, everyone enthusiastic, and those 
two figures out there swinging, swaying, 
moving together exquisitely balanced ; 
every motion seemed so natural that the 
difficulty of it all never entered the 
mind; with the eye one read a poem 
that needed no words for expression, and 
thus in the ‘“‘ Culture Capital ’’ it came 
about that an English pair secured the 
Championship. 

How wondrously silent it is in the 
heart of the forest when the deep snow 
has fallen! but, on its outer fringes by 
the lake side, treacherous pools lie under 
the willows—pools with glassy, crackling 
edges where the flood-water has receded, 
and ever and again the dull boom of the 


moving ice sounds from the distance. 
When the thaw comes at last, the forest 


is transformed again; gleaming pools 
make a thousand mirrors among the dark 
fir trees; footpath and cart track are 
flooded with icy water, the murmur of 
a million midget streamlets sounds 
through the forest as the water is 
released from its frost-bound fetters. 
Willow, birch, and beech grow by the 
lake-side, for here the fir trees cannot 
choke their desire for light, and when 
with returning spring the black tracery 
of their branches is speckled again with 
green, sounds of music ring across the 
water. Wandering bands of Berlin 
students, with brilliant caps of every 
hue, are singing merrily; birds are 
carolling too, the sky is blue overhead, 
and the water seems to ripple with 
delight. Along the forest tracks a 
strange gauzy shimmer seems to fill the 
shafts of light that strike downwards 
amidst the dark fir trunks, and high in 
the branchés there is a sound as of an 
army of squirrels cracking nuts! ‘Tis 
but the fir cones bursting in the warm 
spring sunshine, and their seeds, released 
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at last, float down on spinning, flickering 
wing, glistening in the sunlight, as they 
drift by on every side. 

And so the summer comes again, and 
northward and eastward we may wander 
yet further afield round about the 
“ Culture Capital.’’ Two pictures stand 
out clearly in the memory. Leaving 
Berlin at Westend, a fashionable villa 
suburb that speaks plainly enough of the 
ever-growing wealth of the German 
people, we may reach Spandau, that 
grim old fortress town. In the tower of 
the citadel are locked the hundred or so 
millions of marks reserved for war! 
Circling round to the northward we 
come to a desolate sandy waste. Strange 
buildings are dotted about ; over there 
the powder-magazines; here an _ ex- 
plosive laboratory ; and further on the 
Airship barracks, and then the Rifle- 
butts. In the hazy distance a drab grey 
cloud moves slowly onward, now it 
comes nearer, and a grey blue line 
spreads out in front of it. A column of 
soldiers is marching home trailing a cloud 
of dust behind them, their bronzed faces 
a contrast with their dusty grey 
garments. 

A Stimmungsbild aus Berlin, the 
Germans might call this—‘‘ a peep into 
the soul of Berlin”; but look upon 
this other picture. Circling round to 
the eastward we pass through little 
lakeside villages, and here we meet a 
goose girl with a great flock of geese. 
Slight toil for the maiden, and a mint 
of money later for the farmer-owner, for 
does not the Berliner dearly love his 
dish of roast goose? Here comes a 
waggon-load of straw, two great oxen 
hauling it lazily, and the rustic drover 
greets us with a cheery “ Good-day ” ! 
Another Stimmungsbild for you, and 
which will you choose? But we are 
trifling ; for it is ‘ Culture” that must 
choose, and what says “ Culture ’’ ?— 
“The oxen shall visit the butcher, the 
geese are now fit for the slaughter, for 
the rustic must join the grey column!” 

But the lonely goose girl stays at 
home and waits! 
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THE GHOST OF THE GREY MARE 


BY MURIEL HUMPHRYS 


I REMEMBER Peter as long as I remember 
anyone: a little old man with bright 
blue eyes and a tight-lipped, humorous 
mouth. He had been coachman for fifty 
years at Castle Blake, was always very 
carefully shaved, and wore a funny long 
coat and kneebreeches of ancient date. 

His little cottage stood on the road 
halfway between the village and our 
house, and on wet days Joan and I often 
went to call on Peter. There was a long 
line of horseshoes over his mantelpiece, 
and Peter could tell us the story of every 
horse. He had gone to the “ Bad Blakes’”’ 
as they were called, when he was four- 
teen and had stayed with them till the 
death of the last of them. I often asked 
him what they were like, and his invari- 
able answer was, “ Miss Betty, daughter, 
they were tarrible wild.’””’ However, he 
was always delighted to tell us the legends 
connected with the family; blood- 
curdling tales of banshees wailing on the 
terraces and ghostly coaches driving up 
the avenue at midnight. 

One wet day, when we had spent the 
afternoon in his porch, watching the 
people trooping home from market, we 
challenged Peter to tell us a real ghost 
story. 

“You know you don’t believe all that 
about the headless horses, and Sir Charles 
sitting up in his coffin,” Joan said, boldly. 
“ Tell us a true story now, Peter.” 

Peter wavered; then he called Ann 
Jane, his elderly niece, and told her to 
fetch something from the “room.” It 
was a flat leather book full of sketches 
of horses, dogs, and cattle. Peter put on 
his spectacles and turned the pages with 
fumbling fingers. 

“‘ See now, Miss Joan! there’s a mare 
for ye!” he exclaimed, proudly. 

We looked and saw a sketch of a mare 
and foal standing under a group of fine 


old trees. It was very clever, but apart 
from the cleverness, one felt instinctively 
that the artist loved horses, and I looked 
with interest at the signature, ‘‘ Helen 
Blake, 1890.” 

“Miss Helen drew that for me,” said 
Peter, gently replacing the tissue paper 
over the sketch. ‘“‘ Drew her off for me, 
she did—for she knew there wasn’t a 
beast about the place I thought as much 
about as the grey mare. Ah! Miss 
Betty, if ye could have seen her! She 
was a pictur’, and that game and spirity ! 
Her dam was half-sisther to Sir Ralph ; 
yer dada could tell ye about him; and 
the grey herself was full sisther to the 
Butterfly mare, and many a time ye’ve 
heard the people spakin’ of her. Well,” 
he went on, after a moment’s reflection, 
“we bred the one foal from the mare 
whin she was a four-year-old, and thin 
Mr. Rupert be to have her to hunt ; well 
he knew there was nothing she wouldn’t 
face, and nivver a day too long for her.”’ 

““ What was Mr. Rupert like ? ” I asked, 
curiously. 

Peter crossed his hands over his stick 
and looked out at the driving rain. 
“Well thin, to tell ye no lie, he wasn’t 
too good éntirely,” he said, moderately. 
“The Blakes were all bad, barrin’ the 
Masther, and Mr. Rupert tuk afther the 
worst of thim. Ye see, the Blakes were 
all for cards and racin’ and things like 
that, and there wasn’t a gintleman in 
the country their aqual for swearin’. 
The Masther was different. I put him 
on his first pony an’ I was there whin 
they brought him in wid his back broken, 
an’ I niver had a bad worrd from him. 
He tould me before he wint to stick to 
the ould place, an’ I did, though there 
was many a thing Mr. Rupert did that 
turned me heart agin him. 

“The Misthress follyed the Masther 
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very quick, an’ the childer were left to 
his Riverence and ould Miss Blake to 
mind. Small wondher that they were 
young divils—niver where they should 
be, an’ up to all soorths of thricks. Miss 
Helen was nice the whole time, but Mr. 
Rupert got that rough ye wouldn’t like 
to be near him. A harder landlord or a 
harder masther ye wouldn’t find if ye 
sarched Ireland. 

“At last Miss Helen wint to Dublin 
for the winther, and Mr. Rupert was be 
himself. He was out huntin’ six days in 
the week an’ nothin’ iver carried him as 
well as the grey mare. He could ride, 
av coorse—ivery Blake could ride—but 
he was that wild ye’d think it was a 
madman on a horse. I mind the day of 
the accident: I had a boy out on a 
four-year-old, an’ I was dandherin’ afther 
him in a thrap—ye couldn’t be up to 
thim boys—an’ I saw the hounds goin’ 
across into Dooley’s grass bottom, not 
huntin’ ye know. All the gintry were 
comin’ down the road lookin’ for a 
gap, for there was nothin’ on the side 
barrin’ a stiff bank wid a blackthorn 
hedge on the top of it. 

“It was Ballyknockroe meet on the 
far side, an’ we were seldom over it an’ 
few of thim knew the country. Some- 
thin’ had angered Mr. Rupert, and he 
turned suddenly an’ put the mare at the 
bank on the roadside. She refused, av 
coorse—she had more wit than he had. 
“Get over, will ye!’ says Mr. Rupert, 
an’ the veins stud out on his forehead. 
‘Don’t be a fool, Blake,’ says Mr. Murphy 
of Cloneen, who was ridin’ by. For all 
answer, he stuck the spurs into her an’ 
faced her at it agin. ‘In the name of 
hiven, d’ye want me to lep that ?’ says 
the mare. ‘I do,’ says Mr. Rupert, and 
he hit her a belt wid his crop. Well, she 
rose at it, an’ she did her best, poor sowl, 
to lep out ; but what was it on the other 
side but a quarry hole, ten feet down 
into the rock that they had left whin 
they were makin’ the road? The mare 
wint down an’ broke her neck, and Mr. 
Rupert—bad cess to him—God forgive 
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me for sayin’ it !—was pitched on to his 
shoulder in the field beyond. 

“We carried him home and Miss Helen 
came down to nurse him. He was badly 
for a long time and thin the two of thim 
wint abroad for a year. He wrote to me 
onct and, says he, ‘ Miss Helen won’t let 
me sell the grey mare’s foal, so ye can 
break her to harness, for,’ says he, ‘ I'll 
niver ride again.’ Well, Starlight, as 
we called her, was four off now, an’ had 
had nothin’ barrin’ a little handlin’, so 
I broke her to harness an’ a purtier mare 
niver wint between shafts, more betoken 
her right place was the saddle. I druv 
her in a high dogcart, an’ whin Mr. 
Rupert came home an’ druv her himself 
he was quarely delighted wid her. The 
fall had knocked some of the badness 
out of him, an’ he wint more among the 
quality than before. Afther a while we 
heard that he was to marry Miss Kath- 
leen More, of Morestown, on the Bally- 
knockroe side, an’ ivery day or so he'd 
be over there for his dinner or tay. He 
always druv Starlight, an’ at first he 
wint alone; thin he tuk Casey, one of 
the boys, wid him. Casey wint for a 
week or two an’ thin he com’ to me wid 
a quare look on his face. 

““Bedad, Pether,’ he says, ‘have ye 
iver thought thet the Masther wasn’t 
quite right in his head?’ ‘ Have con- 
duct, Tom,’ says I. ‘ What in the name 
of wondher makes ye think the like of 
that?’ ‘ Well,’ says he, fair enough, 
‘ivery night whin we come away from 
Morestown he’s as happy as ye plaze for 
a bit of the way; thin he takes to 
lookin’ behind him an’ beltin’ the mare, 
an’ thin he says, reg’lar, ‘‘ What’s that 
behind us ?”’ ‘ There’s nothing, sir,’ says 
I, ‘for there niver is; but ye couldn’t 
content him, an’ he lets on he hears 
somethin’ the whole way.’ ‘ Ye’re either 
dramin’ or drinkin’, Tom,’ says I very 
severe, but all the same I was a kind of 
puzzled. 

“Mr. Rupert wint to Morestown in 
the mornings for a wheen of days, an’ 
thin he said he was goin’ to dinner, an’ 
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he bid me come wid him in the trap. 
Sure enough, whin we left the house he 
was happy an’ singing to himself, but 
afther we come a few miles he seemed 
to get'a kind of narvous. ‘ D’ye hear 
anythin’, Pether?’ he asks me. [I lis- 
tened. ‘Yes, sir; there’s a_ horse 
throttin’ behind us,’ I says ; ‘ but shure, 
there’s nothin’ on these roads can pass 
Starlight, an’ it’ll come no _nearder.’ 
‘That’s thrue,’ says he. It come no 
nearder, but ivery night ’twas the same, 
there was always a horse throttin’ a mile 
or so behind us: ye’d wondher what 
they’d be doin’ out that time o’ night. 
“About a week before the weddin’ 
we left Morestown a bit later than usual, 
an’ it was a wild kind of a night, wid big 
clouds racin’ an’ tearin’ round the moon. 
The mare was fresh enough whin we 
started and Mr. Rupert let her come 
along right speedy, whin all at once we 
heard the throt of a horse comin’ along 
close behind us. The Masther drew to 
the side, but nothin’ passed. I looked 
back but couldn’t see a hate: all the 
same ye’d have sworn it wasn’t a hundred 
yards behind us, throt—throt—even an’ 
steady. The sound annoyed Starlight, 
for there was nothin’ she hated like a 
horse behind her, an’ she was always 
asy excited. She began to pull her head 
out, an’ wint a bit faster. On an’ on 
came the horse behind, an’ faster an’ 
faster wint our mare. Thin she began 
to take hold in arnest, an’ it was all Mr. 
Rupert could do just to kape her on the 
road! ‘She’s bolted, Pether,’ he says, 
very scar’d-lookin’. ‘I can’t hold her,’ 
says he ; ‘ she’s pullin’ me arms out.’ 


“ Right enough now, she had bolted, ' 


but says I, ‘ Kape her straight, sir, an’ 
Braachen Hill will have a chance to stop 
her.’ ‘If this infernal horse would pass 
she’d quiet down,’ jerked out Mr. Rupert, 
for she was goin’ that hard ye couldn’t 
spake wid the joltin’ of the trap. I 
looked behind me an’ I could see nothin’, 
though I could hear the thunder of hoofs 
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as it seemed not five yards away. ‘ It’s 
nothin’ airthly, sor,’ says I, an’ I may 
as well tell the truth, I was mortial 
frightened. Mr. Rupert seemed to col- 
lapse all of a sudden; he dropped his 
hands an’ let the reins slack. 


“He looked behind him an’, says he, 
in a quare voice, ‘It’s the ould grey 
mare! Don’t ye know her?’ An’ wid 
that Starlight shied at the moonlight on 
a patch of stones an’ ran the trap into 
the hedge. Mr. Rupert was sitting that 
loose that the shock pitched him clean 
over an’ I fell agin the road an’ broke 
me collar bone an’ me left wrist. Pat 
the Poacher an’ his son, out liftin’ snares, 
found us not twinty minutes later, wid 
the trap broken, an’ the mare standin’ 
thrimblin’, and me agin the bank. But 
whin they looked over they found Mr. 
Rupert wid his neck broken, lyin’ in the 
very place where the mare was killed 
three years before. The road men had 
cut the hedge low intindin’—bad luck to 
thim !—to wire it, an’ there was nothin’ 
to break his fall.” 


Peter took out his pipe and began 
slowly to fill it, while Joan shivered, and 
I picked up the black kitten and put her 
soft body against my cheek. Ann Jane, 
with an awestruck “ Dear bless us!” 
retired to the kitchen and began to make 
up the fire. 

““ What happened afterwards ? ’’ asked 
Joan, not because she wanted to know, 
but for the sake of saying something. 


“Och, well thin, Miss Helen came 
down, an’ the horses were sould; I 
was pinsioned an’ the house let. There 
are no Blakes now, ye know, miss, for 
Miss Helen is married an’ away. The 
Captain tuk Starlight--he done right, for 
he’d niver get a betther, an’ it was only 
fittin’ Miss Helen’s husband should have 
her. But shure,” he added, looking at 
us, ‘‘ what kind of an ould man am I at 
all to be tellin’ young ladies such stories ? 
Yer mama ’Il have me destroyed ! ” 


BULLETS AND BULLET WOUNDS 


BY FRANK BONNETT 


War, as anyone who reads his daily 
newspaper just now must readily dis- 
cover, is the most anomalous thing in 
creation. It seems passing strange that 


two opposing forces should be striving 
their utmost at one moment to destroy 
life, and at another—almost immediately 


afterwards—working equally hard to 
save it. It is the duty of the stretcher- 
bearers directly an engagement is over, 
or even before it ends, to go out and 
pick up every man in whom a spark of 
life still lingers, and this irrespectively 
as to friend or foe. It is the duty of the 
doctor on the field of battle or in the 
hospital to fight his hardest to nullify 
the effects of the destructive measures 
adopted by his own as well as the other 
side. The very soldier himself who 
deliberately and intentionally has just 
fired at one of the enemy in the hope of 
killing him is sometimes the first to go 
to the aid of the man he or one of 
his comrades has only succeeded in 
wounding. He will do his best to staunch 
the injury he has inflicted—he will try 
his hardest to undo the mischief he has 
intentionally produced. He meant to 
kill that man, and is probably sorry that 
he failed to do so. He succeeded only 
in wounding him, and equally probably, 
is not sorry that he did so. Yet if he 
can save that wounded man’s life— 
perhaps, at the risk of his own—he will 


do it, and two minutes later will be 
trying to kill or wound another, when 
he will be ready once again to save if 
he can the life he has just attempted to 
destroy. All this, of course, is perfectly 
reasonable—it is all part of the soldier’s 
duty, but it all seems absurdly contra- 
dictory. War is a strange mixture of 
murderous intention on the one hand 
and merciful endeavour on the other, 
and even in the bullet itselfi—that winged 
messenger of death and destruction—we 
find the two qualities combined in some 
degree. 

The chief and most natural require- 
ment of a bullet is that it shall be capable 
of destroying life—the bullets used in 
warfare by every nation are designed, 
naturally enough, with that object in 
view. Yet while the bullet of to-day is 
designed in the first place to kill, it is 
in the second so fashioned that if it fails 
to kill outright the wound it produces 
shall not necessarily be the most severe 
that might be inflicted. By the 
provisions of the Hague Convention it | 
is laid down that in warfare no bullets 
of the expanding type shall be per- 
missible, no such missiles, in fact, as 
are commonly used against brute beasts 
shall be employed when man is fighting } 
against man. There are dozens of ways 
in which a bullet can be made to expand 
on impact with the object, and these are 
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freely employed in big game shooting 
where the object in view is to inflict the 
greatest shock possible. In warfare the 
desired object is not to increase the 
severity or mortality of wounds, but to 
ensure that the small arm, as it increases 
in accuracy, rapidity of fire, and range, 
shall still possess sufficient ‘ stopping 
power,” without which it would be 
entirely useless. The ban upon expand- 
ing bullets is similar to that placed long 
ago upon the poisoned arrow. 

The expanding bullet, as most people 
know is commonly referred to as the 
“dum-dum,” and since this particular 
type of bullet was prohibited, no war has 
ever been waged in which one or other of 
the opposing forces has not been accused 
of using such projectiles. This accusation, 
of course, has cropped up several times 
during the present war, but all stories of 
the kind should be accepted with the 
greatest reserve. It is a fact that the 
modern elongated bullet, with a tapering, 
or sharply pointed, nose is capable of 
causing a wound very similar to that 
produced by an expanding bullet of one 
or other of the big game types, but such 
results are unavoidable if other points of 
efficiency are to be preserved. When a 
bullet, through one cause or another, 
happens to be deflected from its correct 
position of nose foremost so that it 
strikes its object sideways, it naturally 
inflicts a wound that is larger and less 
clean than that which would have 
resulted had the proper position been 
maintained, and there is also the 
greater probability that external matter 
of some kind will be carried with the 
bullet into the wound. With the modern 
pointed bullet, provided it maintains its 
correct position, the risk of portions of 
clothing or other substances being carried 
along with it at the moment of impact is 
much smaller than was the case when 
comparatively blunt-nosed, or even 
~ spherical, bullets were commonly em- 
ployed. It is obvious that every wound 
into which foreign matter is carried is 
apt to be more dangerous—especially if 
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deep—by reason of the possibility of 
blood-poisoning being set up than one 
which is free from such matter; hence: 
the increased humanity of the modern 
sharp-nosed bullet (in the case of flesh 
wounds pure and simple) as compared 
with the old blunt one. In the Russo- 
Japanese war it was found that the 
Japanese .256 (round-nosed) bullet made- 
more severe wounds at 800 to 1,000 paces. 
than at shorter ranges, owing to the 
unsteadiness of the bullet, and at these 
distances, clothing, etc., was often carried. 
into the wound, causing infection. At 
the same time, when the pointed bullet 
displays a tendency to turn over on 
impact, the size and severity of the- 
wound may be intensified. This happens, 
apparently, chiefly at very long ranges, 
where the velocity of the bullet is 
impaired, and its behaviour in this. 
respect is said to be due to the centre of 
gravity of the bullet being so near its. 
base. 

It is also to be remembered in con- 
nection with dum-dum accusations that 
at very short ranges any bullet may 
make an ugly wound—a wound out of 
all proportion to the size and shape of 
the bullet—by reason of the fact that in 
the earlier stages of its flight the pro- 
jectile does not proceed in a direct line- 
but with a sort of corkscrew or gyrating: 
motion as a result of the spin imparted 
to it by the rifling of the barrel. It is 
therefore apparent that a bullet which 
hits a man before it has had time to: 
settle down into steady flight is apt to- 
make a jagged wound instead of a small 
clean one. But here again the pointed 
bullet is not calculated to do such 
serious injury at short ranges as the 
softer bullet of larger bore, such as was 
used in our Martini-Henry rifle of former 
days. This lead bullet of -450 calibre: 
would produce lacerated wounds at 
distances up to 150 or 200 yards, even 
when no bone was struck, and when the- 
latter condition was added the leaden 
bullet was liable to “‘ set up,” or spread, 
or even split to pieces. In this way it 
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would often produce greater shock and 
more actual injury than the present 
bullet of smaller size and greater velocity. 

Yet another possibility must be taken 
into account in connection with the 
reported use of forbidden bullets. Many 
of the wounds received in war must be 
made by bullets which hit their ultimate 
mark after having been deflected by 
some object on the way. These ricochet 
bullets may strike a stone or tree or 
other substance sufficiently hard for 
their true shape to be materially dis- 
torted, the probable result of which is 
that, when they eventually hit a man, 
they make a ragged wound, the tendency 
of the distortion being to set up an 
expanding or mushrooming effect on 
striking a soft body. This tendency 


would be further exaggerated by the 
likelihood of a distorted bullet striking 
its object sideways instead of end on. 
Such a bullet would probably lodge in 
the wound it made, its velocity having 


been so far impaired that it would not 
pass clean through the flesh, and if it 
struck a bone, it would be still more 
likely to expand or possibly break up. 
A bullet of this kind, when recovered, 
might well be taken for a dum-dum, 
though when it was fired it was nothing 
more or less than a regulation projectile 
of proper form. These remarks are made 
simply to show that judgment regarding 
the supposed use of dum-dum bullets 
must not be hastily arrived at. That 
such bullets have from time to time been 
used in civilised warfare since they were 
forbidden is probably the fact, though 
it is hard to believe that any civilised 
nation would countenance such a gross 
breach of international law, much less 
encourage it. Before now a few in- 
dividual soldiers may have contrived so 
to tamper with the ammunition served 
out to them as to cause the bullets to 
expand on contact, but it would not be 
very easy to effect such a purpose 
without the aid of special tools. 

In addition to the ready accusations 
that are made in regard to the use of 
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dum-dum bullets, much lamentable non- 
sense is talked about “explosive” 
bullets, the combatants on either side 
in any war being invariably accused of 
using such projectiles. As a matter of 
fact, there is no such thing as an 
explosive bullet ; that is to say, a bullet 
which, like a shell, actually explodes on 
impact. No such bullet, it has been 
asserted on the best authority, has ever 
been discovered to support the accusa- 
tions made in this and recent wars. The 
reason why no bullet of this type is 
employed is that there is no need of it— 
even those nations which have not 
agreed to prohibit its use do not appear 
to have found it necessary. the ordinary 
bullet is quite effective enough as it is, 
and for the rest the large arm shell 
tulfils all requirements in this direction. 

The term ‘explosive bullet’’ has 
often been applied to bullets of the 
expanding type (already alluded to 
above), but projectiles of this kind are, 
of course, no more explosive than any 
others. Doubtless this too common 
misnomer may be attributed to the use 
of the rather unfortunate word 
“explosive ’’ to describe wounds of a 
certain aggravated type. In surgical 
reports in wartime one frequently comes 
across a passage in which a wound is 
referred to as exhibiting “ explosive 
effect,’’ and the uninitiated immediately 
jump to the conclusion that such wounds 
must have been caused by bullets that 
actually explode. It is a pity that the 
word, as used in connection with wounds 
caused by ordinary bullets, cannot be 
suppressed altogether. 

How far a ready imagination may lead 
astray even those who ought to be well 
informed on this subject may be gathered 
from the fact that some of the Bulgarian 
soldiers, and even officers, complained 
to surgeons on the field of battle that 
actually explosive bullets were used 
against them in the Balkan wars. These 
witnesses went so far as to assert that 
the bullets burst with a report, accom- 
panied even by a slight flame, and that 
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the wound was much more painful than 
that of an ordinary bullet, for some of 
them had been wounded several times. 
In some cases these reports appear to 
have been believed even by the surgeons, 
but no instance is recorded of such 
bullets having been actually discovered 
either in wounds or dropped on the field 
by the enemy. 

In the course of a very interesting 
article on “‘ The Use of Dum-dum and 
Explosive Bullets in War,” published in 
a recent number of the British Medical 
Journal, Surgeon-General W. F. 
Stevenson says: ‘‘ Surgeons who uphold 
the explosive bullet theory talk freely of 
the enemy’s use of these projectiles. 
Why do they never produce one in proof 
of their contention? In every trench, 
or defended position, which has been 
evacuated by the fighting line, hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of unused cartridges 
are to be picked up by any person who 
wishes ; yet apparently nobody has ever 
found one with an explosive bullet in it. 
We accuse the Germans of using these 
missiles, and they accuse us of doing so. 
This kind of thing is just a phase common 
to the early days of all campaigns, and 
it is equally untrue of all. The Germans 
carry on war in barbarous fashion, but 
they have not yet adopted this particular 
barbarity, probably because it would be 
of no advantage to them, for solid small 
bore bullets do all they desire of them, 
and small-arm shells are not required.” 
Explosive small-arm bullets, by the way, 
are prohibited in warfare by the terms 
of an agreement entered into by the 
principal European powers at St. Peters- 
burg in 1868, the said powers binding 
themselves not to employ any explosive 
projectiles less than 140z. in weight. 
Such an agreement might, of course, in 
these days and in certain quarters, be 
merely regarded as “‘a scrap of paper,” 
but until a bullet of the actually 
explosive type, picked up on the field 
of battle, can be produced, it may be 
taken that the whole thing is a myth. 

While under certain circumstances, as 
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we have seen, the modern small bore 
bullet may produce quite as serious a 
wound as that inflicted by the larger 
and softer bullet of the Martini-Henry 
type, the latter must generally be 
considered much less “humane” than 
the former, though humanity, of course, 
is not the chief object in view seeing 
that the principal mission of the bullet 
is to kill. But we are speaking now of 
bullet-wounds inflicted in non-vital parts 
of the body; in the case of wounds 
in vital parts the form and size of the 
bullet matter but little, for under such 
conditions a projectile of any kind 
produces the same result. Any bullet, 
travelling at a high rate of speed, is 
calculated, if it happen to hit a bone, to 
produce a serious wound because in its 
rapid progress the missile drives before 
it small splinters of bone which in 
themselves tend to increase the extent 
of the injury. The small bore pointed 
bullet will, however, sometimes pass 
through a bone, leaving only a small 
hole and causing no splintering effect to 
speak of. But there is this in favour of 
the modern small bore and hard-coated 
bullet, that its tendency to remain in 
the wound is much less, and even if it 
does so remain, it is less likely to set up 
complications. This was proved in the 
South African and Balkan wars. 

It is also to be noted that at ranges of 
from 800 to 1,200 yards the small bore 
bullet produces bone fractures less serious 
than those made by the older pattern of 
projectile; and most modern battles are 
fought at long range. At ranges over 
1,200 yards, however, the small bore, on 
account of its retaining its velocity 
better, causes greater destruction in 
striking bones than the larger bullet. 
But the latter might still be the more 
dangerous to a wounded soldier, because, 
owing to its reduced velocity, it is more 
likely to be arrested by the bone and 
remain in the wound. As regards flesh 
wounds pure and simple the small bore 
bullet produces lacerated wounds much 
less often. Flesh wounds made by 
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modern bullets are usually clean, and 
often heal in a surprisingly short time 
without complications of any sort, and 
in this connection it may be noted that 
experiments made with the Mauser .311 
(German) bullet shewed that it never 
lodged in the tissues at ranges up to 
1,500 yards. The French solid bullet of 
copper zinc and of .315 calibre has also 
lately been described by a German 
doctor as “ quite humane.’”’ Our own 
bullet, which like the rest employed in 
this war, is of the pointed type, is smaller 
than either the French or German, being 
of .303 calibre; and the Belgian bullet 
is smailer still, its calibre being .301 in. 

With regard to complications likely 
to be set up by bullet wounds, there are 
some interesting points to be gathered 
from an article that appeared in the 
Presse Medicale, Vol. XXI., 1913. The 
writer, who was a surgeon with the 
Bulgarian Army during the Balkan wars, 
in which small-bore rifles were mainly 
employed, states that whereas there was 
infection in 40 per cent. of the cases 
of injury from shrapnel, there were only 
10 to 28 per cent. such cases among 
injuries caused by rifle bullets. About 
75 per cent. of the injured recovered 
without complications. The evidence of 
doctors during the present war goes to 
support the observations given above as 
regards the relative seriousness of wounds 
caused by shrapnel and rifle bullets, those 
resulting from the latter being more often 
clean and ready to heal quickly in the 
case of a good subject. 

Among the most serious wounds caused 
by modern small-bore bullets are those 
which result from the separation of the 
metal jacket from the core of the bullet. 
Every nation engaged in the present war, 
except the French, employs bullets of 
this type, the British, Belgian and 
Russian bullets having a cupro-nickel 
envelope, while the German bullet has 
a steel jacket, coated with cupro-nickel. 
It is obvious that when this jacket 
becomes detached the bullet is liable to 
undergo greater change of shape than 
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would otherwise occur, and there have 
been cases in which both the inner core 
and the jacket have caused distinct 
wounds, the separation of the two 
substances having occurred on impact 
or on meeting with the obstruction of a 
bone. From observations made by the 
writer alluded to above in the Balkan 
wars, it would seem that the modern 
Turkish bullet, which is of the pointed 
type, is very liable to display eccentrici- 
ties, though, of course, all bullets of 
whatever size, shape, or design, will do 
so on occasion. The Turkish bullet, 
however, seems liable to the most diverse 
kind of deformities. Examples were 
found in which it had assumed a com- 
pletely flattened shape, and in other 
instances a reduction to innumerable 
fragments had taken place. It may be, 
of course, that the latter result was due 
in one or more cases to the bullet striking 
some hard object close to which the 
soldier was standing at the time, so that 
the bullet on entry was already in 
process of disintegration. A somewhat 
similar case has occurred in the present 
war, a soldier having been severely 
injured by the “‘ splashes ”’ from a bullet 
which first struck a rock against which 
he was standing. 

A comparison between the bullets 
employed by the various nations engaged 
in this great war will be interesting, for 
although all are of much the same type, 
there are certain differences worth noting, 
and there is every probability that the 
present struggle will lead to some modifi- 
cations in small projectiles as the result 
of lessons learnt in the field. The 
British bullet is of the type known as 
Mark VII., and weighs 174 grains; its 
muzzle velocity is 2,450 feet per second, 
and its muzzle energy is 2,317 foot- 
pounds. The French bullet, which differs 
from our own in that it is made solid of 
a mixture of copper and zinc, is 198 
grains in weight, and has a muzzle 
velocity of 2,380 feet per second. The 
Belgian bullet weighs 219 grains, and has 
a muzzle velocity of 2,034 feet per 
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second; Germany’s bullet is only 154 
grains in weight, but has the very high 
velocity of 2,900 feet per second, and 
a muzzle energy of 2,820 foot-pounds. 
On the above shewing the German bullet 
should be the most efficient of all so far 
as theoretical calculations are concerned, 
but theory and practice do not always 
go together, and however perfect a bullet 
or the rifle that fires it may be, the most 
important factor, after all is said and 
done, is the man behind it. If the rifle 
fire of the Germans is really as inferior 
as it has been reported to be on so many 
occasions since the war began, it would 
seem that the admitted excellence of 
their arm is out of proportion to their 
ability as marksmen. 

The foregoing remarks upon military 
bullets and the wounds they inflict must, 
of course, in many cases be taken in a 
general rather than in a particular sense. 
Despite the abundance of evidence that 
has been gathered on the subject during 
the present and previous wars, it is 
almost impossible to draw accurate 
conclusions between the wounds caused 
by one type of bullet and those produced 
by another, for precisely parallel cases 
are difficult to discover; indeed, they 
can hardly be said to exist. Even when 
one is trying to analyse the effect 
produced by bullets all of the same type 
and fired as nearly as possible under 
equal conditions, so much contradictory 
evidence is apt to crop up that apparently 
safe conclusions already formed have to 
be modified or abandoned. There are 
always so many influences at work and 
so much that is hidden behind the 
actual data before the observer that 
it is often only possible to draw con- 
clusions in a general way. The nature 
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of the wound! produced by a bullet 
must depend upon a variety of circum- 
stances, the exact force of which must 
in many cases remain an unknown 
quantity. The distance from which the 
projectile was fired; the pace at which 
it was travelling ; the resistance that it 
met with on reaching its destination ; 
its shape, whether true or deformed ; 
its precise angle on impact ; the presence 
or absence upon its surface of foreign 
substances ; and the physical state of 
the person it ultimately hit—all these 
things among others, and apart from 
the known and determined facts of a 
bullet’s original characteristics, must 
influence to a considerable degree the 
nature of the wound that may be 
produced. 

In practically no case can _ the 
absolutely true history of a bullet fired 
on the field of battle be traced from 
the moment at which it was loaded into 
the rifle to that when it arrived at its 
goal, and in that brief interim of time 
many things may occur to influence the 
immediate or the ultimate effect pro- 
duced. In the matter of range alone 
most of the conclusions arrived at must 
largely consist of guesswork, and un- 
certainty on this point, seeing that it 
bears so closely on the all-important ques- 
tion of velocity, must necessarily upset 
other calculations to a serious extent. 

For all that, the subject of bullets and 
bullet wounds must provide an ever 
engrossing topic in time of war, and it is 
one that must always be studied closely 
by every nation whether the main object 
in view is to produce the greatest 
efficiency in the firearms of its troops or 
to alleviate the sufferings of its injured 
heroes. 
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A DECADE OF CHRISTMAS DINNERS 


BY CHARLES BEADLE, F.R.G.S. 


Author of “A White Man’s Burden,” etc. 


SomE 7,000 feet above the sea level on 
the sweep of a bare hillside lies Inyanga 
Fort : eight round and three rectangular 
huts, all thatched and built of stone, 
every piece of which had been carried 
and morticed with darga (mud) by our 
own bare hands, troopers of the 
Rhodesian Police, what time the gentle 
savage stood by idly grinning at the 
dignity of labour. On the north flank 
was the skipper’s bungalow, and on the 
south the wattle and daub huts of the 
“ Black Watch ’’—native police. Away 
to the east of the camp the country rose 
abruptly in a series of bare kopjes to the 
rugged spurs of the Pungwe watershed ; 
to the west the land fell rapidly in broken 
defiles and grassy swamps to the bush 
veld: in the summer—English winter— 
a glorious temperate climate of brilliant 
sun and air; in the winter, a veiled 
mysterious land of cold mists, torrential 
storms and foaming cascades, dank and 
drear ; but ever the all-pervading sense 
of rugged vastness and solitude. 

On Christmas Day—as on a Sunday— 
we were free; free to laze about in the 
genial sun, go shooting pigeons, par- 
tridges or guinea fowl, bathe, read, or 
visit the corrugated iron store purveying 


bad “dop’”’ and worse whiskey, across 
the spruit on the Umtali road. 

After stables in the late afternoon we 
scrubbed in our tin basins, changed into 
clean ‘“‘ greybacks ”’ and khaki “ slacks ” 
—the favourite up-country costume— 
and prepared for the evening’s festivities, 
a gargantuan feed of the eternal chicken 
and goat and canned Christmas puddings 
spread in the large hut at the bottom of 
the square. “‘ Nosey,”’ late a draper’s 
assistant, the Sergeant’s mess cook, had 
designed the feast ; ‘‘ Pat,” late a con- 
fectioner, had conceived some wondrous 
pastry ; and “ Kit,” an Irish K.C.’s son, 
ably superintended the wine list. 

The skipper presided over the dinner 
which, accompanied by bottled beer— 
the most expensive luxury—was a great 
success. 

Afterwards toasts preceded a musical 
evening led off by the Medical Sergeant, 
he of the light tenor, with ‘“ Annie 
Laurie’; Corporal Jock, late of the 
Highlanders, obliged with a strenuous 
rendering of ‘‘ Ye Banks and Braes”’; 
someone twanged the banjo, and I gave 
my popular local paraphrase of ‘‘Painting 
all alike.’ The evening wore on 
jovially, singing choruses, telling tales, 
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and thoroughly enjoying ourselves: all 
watched eagerly from the door and 
windows by a throng of native “ boys,” 
immensely interested in the white man’s 
“ Beer dance.”’ 

After Mac, leaning slender fingers 
on the table with the air of a ducal host, 
had given a long and stately speech 
which he concluded by singing “ The 
Lost Chord,” over which many wept 
bitterly, we all joined hands and enthu- 
siastically sang “ For Auld Lang Syne.”’ 


Il. 


At the swampy mouth of the Pungwe 
lies Beira, built on a tongue of scorching 
sand. The whitewashed houses and the 
deep sandy streets refracted the heat and 
dazzled the eyes; the corrugated iron 
roofs glared under a metal sky. The 
town was mainly composed of a railway 
station, drinking saloons and hotels. On 
the dry sand of each panting street ran 
light rails along which trolleys, with a 
garden seat on the top, were pushed by 
natives. Outside the white walls of a 
barrack-like square, and about the town, 
lounged the police ; swarthy little men in 
white uniforms leaning on, or hugging, a 
rifle and dragging a sword, both nearly as 
big as themselves; eternally smoking 
cigarettes which they rolled with the 
deft manipulation of one hand. Out on 
the placid deep sapphire of the Indian 
Ocean lay the white yacht-like form of 
an Austrian-Lloyd liner; nearer in 
towards the stone quay, a grimy tramp. 

During the almost intolerable heat 
of the early afternoon the siesta was 
universal. Towards five o'clock life 
began to stir sluggishly. As, after a cool 
shower-bath and change into fresh ducks 
in the perpetual effort to keep cool, we 
embarked on a trolley to call on a resi- 
dent, the Angelus rang out in the hot, 
still air from the old church, a beautiful 
solid structure of stone, built after the 
style of all the ancient Portuguese 
fortifications. 

The streets were beginning to show 
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life. The saloons waxed busy ; in open 
verandahs lounged women and girls in 
the lightest of muslin; in quiet plazas 
a few dark-eyed sefioritas, with the in- 
evitable mantilla, idly watched and 
chatted. We met another trolley ad- 
vancing on the single line and, as the 
occupant was the Deputy Governor, a 
pompous little man with fierce black 
mustachios, we dismounted, our ‘‘ boys ”’ 
bodily lifted our quaint carriage off the 
rails, the dignitary passed, and we 
resumed our way. There was a strict 
etiquette on such occasions, but some- 
times the niceties of social grade could 
not be adjusted and violent friction 
ensued. 

With the gorgeous pageant of the 
sunset in crimson and purple the high 
note of the mosquito was heard ; and in 
the distance the throbbing chorus of the 
frogs began as the short twilight deepened 
into violet shadows. 

After a light dinner with our host and 
his wife, pallid in this land of heat, we 
emerged on to the verandah or patio 
where coffee and Portuguese wines were 
brought by native servants, rustling 
ghosts in their spotless white. The night 
was hot and moist; almost to breathe 
was to perspire, although the punkahs 
wagged freely overhead. Chatting and 
smoking, we stared up at the indigo 
velvet heavens, the stars twinkling with 
extraordinary brilliance. From the dis- 
tance came the sound of a guitar and a 
girl’s voice trailing sensuously. A man’s 
harsh laugh from an adjacent saloon 
stabbed the glamour ; shouts, yells, and 
the clamour of many voices; then only 
the mosquito and frog refrain. . . . . 
A renewed tinkle of a guitar. . . . And 
so the humid evening wore on until came 
the dread necessity of heat-haunted sleep. 


III. 


On a gentle slope at the base of a large 
boulder-crowned kopje was a wilderness 
of tents ; the camp of ten thousand men, 
a group of the many columns organised 
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into the big “drives” in the western 
Transvaal. Away to the north-east the 
country was open and undulating, a few 
small kopjes and clustered farms here 
and there. Behind the large kopje lay 
Klerksdorp, the western headquarters. 

By mutual consent hostilities were 
suspended on Christmas Day. Brother 
Boer smoked his pipe in peace and 
rejoiced in his own way while we fell to 
scrubbing and cooking what delicacies 
we could discover, well pleased at the 
rest from the everlasting trek and the 
“ping ’’ of the sniper. 

The great camp hummed like a colossal 
beehive. Horses were hurriedly groomed 
and turned out to luckless grazing 
guards; Tommies, Colonials, and ‘“‘ boys” 
crowded the guarded drinking pools, 
laughing and joking. Some seized the 
respite to write long letters home, some 
to overhaul their spare kit ; others were 
just content to lounge outside their tents 
and laze, smoke and talk in the genial 
sun. Those on duty swore or grinned 
according to their kind. Only a limited 
few had the privilege of cantering away 
round the kopje to the primitive delights 
of Klerksdorp and the canteen. 

Towards evening the animals were 
picketted in their lines and fed early. 
A rush was made for tents; and after- 
wards a shivering clatter punctuated 
with bugle calls ran over the vast camp 
as in the short twilight the feeding 
commenced. Then, under the twinkling 
southern cross low down on the horizon, 
the lamp of the headquarters staff 
shining like a red star below it, the camp 
fires stabbed the gloom; flickering on 
brown faces eagerly supping out of 
tin pannikins, soup, stew, trek-ox and 
plum duff, or gift Christmas puddings, 
all to the accompaniment of chatter and 
laughter, shuffle of horses’ feet, snorts 
and steady munching. 

Wrapped in a “ British Warm,” for 
the nights were chilly, we dined in a 
tent by the light of a candle stuck in a 
bottle, with the luxury of an empty jam 
case asa table. Beer, a bottle of brandy, 
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smuggled somehow from medical com- 
forts, and cigarettes seemed gifts of the 
gods. A twang of a banjo opened up 
amid the medley of sounds. Gradually 
the scattered masses broke into 
song ; some, sentimental, were received in 
sympathetic silence, others, with 
rollicking choruses. 

Presently the “last post’ throbbed 
out vibrantly, echoed and answered over 
the area of the camp. The twanging 
and tinkling died away; a shuffle and 
movement as we retired to our beds on 
the hard ground Lights out. 
The yellow splotches of candles in tents 
fluttered out; the embers of the fires 
grew dull red as over the camp fell the 
brooding, shuffling, whispering, munch- 
ing, night peace of a vast camp of men 
and _ horses. 


IV. 
Johannesburg on Christmas Day was 
moderately hot and very dusty. In the 


streets the dominant note was Khaki, 
for outside—a good many miles—the 
war was still dragging on. Now and 
again swirling dust devils swooped along 
through the warm clear air, blinding, 
smothering dapper officers on  well- 
groomed chargers, khaki Colonials and 
Regulars, straw-hatted civilians, muslin- 
garbed women and girls in ’rikshas and 
carriages, and natives swaggering in 
European garb. The ubiquitous 
corrugated iron roofs and red_ brick 
houses wore the all-pervading white, 
the specks gritted between the teeth, 
and begrimed collars and linen. 

In the late afternoon all Johannesburg 
drove or rode out to Sans Souci, Rosher- 
ville, or the Orange Grove; a stream 
of equestrians, carriages, a few motors, 
rikshas, up over the rocky kopje on the 
slope of which the magnates dwelt, until 
on the summit of the neck a glorious 
clear view of the yellow plain beyond 
and the blue Magaliesberg burst into 
view. Tea, chatter, and back along the 
white road, in the blinding dust to town. 

We had made up a party for dinner 
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at the Hotel Victoria, a large red barrack- 
like building near Park Station. Hither 
we went in ‘rikshas, the big Zulus 
between the shafts decked in gaudy 
uniforms, sporting ostrich feathers and 
small cow horns stuck in their woolly 
hair which gave an_ unconscious 
Mephistophelian touch. Down the gentle 
slope the boys ran races ; leaping in the 
air, to the nervous horror of the women, 
as they reached the destination. 

The large dining room was festooned 
with coloured paper, palms and Chinese 
lanterns; the many small tables bur- 
dened with dwarf fir trees smothered 
in multi-coloured toys. A merry party 
in conventional evening dress, nearly all 
English military, enjoyed the excellent 
wines and dinner, crowned with real 
Christmas Puddings carried in aflame. 
The clinking of glasses, the crack of 
bon-bons, toasts to the King, the old 
folks at home, sweethearts and wives, 
the conclusion of the war and the capture 

Laughter and cham- 

And afterwards home 

through the quiet streets silver and blue 
in the light of the full moon, brilliant 
enough to read a newspaper by. Outside 
a restaurant a party of men were dancing 
on wax vestas scattered on the pavement. 

An empty ’riksha glided by, the 
““Dboy’s”’ ankle bells jingling like a 
sleigh. 


V. 

For nine months we had been wander- 
ing in the heart of Africa, and although 
I had kept a diary we had lost two days 
somewhere. As we did not discover this 
until afterwards we shall never know 
which was really the 25th December. 

We had left the canoes three weeks 
before, and were making for a rendezvous 
on the Kabompo river, travelling through 
an undulating thinly-wooded country, 
broken here and there by grassy vlets 
dotted with enormous ant-heaps, some 
twenty feet high, like clumsy replicas of 
Cleopatra’s needle. Relying upon game 
which was not there, we had run short of 
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provisions ; and to make matters worse 
there were no villages in the district. 
On the morning of what we believed to 
be Christmas Day we had struck camp 
early and had marched steadily on till 
noon without sight of living creature 
save a few birds. Only a little coffee, 
kaffir meal, and dried onions were left ; 
and a bottle of liqueur brandy—for 
medicinal purposes. On short commons 
and hard marching we were brown, lean, 
and as hard as nails. The porters were 
thin and needy, too. After a midday 
halt we decided to march, hoping to 
find game on the Mombeji river some- 


where ahead. So on we trudged in the 


blazing sun with a keen eye for a four- 
legged Christmas dinner. 

As often happens, the Mombeji proved 
to be over the next rise; but there were 
no signs of game. 

However, towards four o'clock, as we 
were discussing a site for camp, we 
suddenly came on a family of wart-hogs. 
We fired almost simultaneously. I had 
bagged the patriarch of the herd, and 
Taffy, my companion, had wounded 
another. Leaving him to follow up his 
quarry I made for camp. 

Just as the sun had set, throwing long 
mottled shadows across our little dell, 
and I was gloomily contemplating my 
boar which had proved to be as lean as 
we were and as tough as fibre—although 
he had a record pair of tuskes !—I heard 
the squeal of pig. I leapt to my feet for 
my rifle—and saw Taffy break into view 
with two sucklings under his arms, his 
shikari humping the sow. 

Then in the flickering light of a huge 
camp fire amid the gloom of the forest 
we ate our Christmas dinner of suckling 
pigs—roasted in hot embers—and mealie 
kabobs, the most enjoyable and_ best 
appreciated dinner I ever have had. 

Afterwards lying in the smoke of a 
greenwood fire to evade the mosquitoes 
we sipped coffee and liqueur brandy, 
smoked and listened to the voices of the 
veldt—a duet of jackals behind the 
camp, the distant yowl of a hyena and 
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the harsh scream of night birds or the 
hoot of an owl. 


VI. 

Off Dungeness we were awakened by 
the dismal hoot of the horn and the 
heavy slow thud of the engines. We 
were billed to arrive on the 23rd 
December, and were already a day late. 
Coming up on deck sun-bronzed and 
pallid passengers gazed into the murky 
opacity and swore softly. We consoled 
ourselves by the assurance that we would 
reach Gravesend that evening; the fog 
must surely lift. However, all that day 
we limped slowly along, like a wounded 
duck, the fog growing denser. Dinner 
that evening was eaten gloomily by 
the score of exiles from Africa and India 
coming home specially for Christmas in 
the old country. We turned in with the 
boom of the fog-horn and the sardonic 
chuckle of still water lapping round the 
vessel’s sides; and awoke to the same 
monotonous dirge. 

Lowering faces and irritable comments 
were the order of the morning as we 
forged ahead slowly through the gloom 
in charge of a pilot. Now and again the 
fog thinned to mist and opened ; a tinkle 
of the telegraph, a quickening of the 
steamer’s pulse, and a flutter of hope 
only to be plunged into a dead black wall 
of grimy fog. Once, in an opening, we 
saw Southend Pier in a burst of sun- 
shine—and swore. Up and down the 
deck, down and up, staring, hoping, 
swearing, consoling. Why couldn’t this 
fool of a pilot rush her a bit ? Ting-a- 
ling, down anchor, and our hopes fell to 
zero. 

Up anchor and on we crawled again. 
Dead slow and stop. Gravesend just 
ahead. Down anchor! The sweetest 
tempers began to fray sadly. Boom— 
boom — toot — toot —on every side. 
Lunch with the eerie sense of the ship 
at anchor, lost in veiled waters. Idiotic, 
irritable demands were made of the 
captain and officers. After lunch another 
crawl. Hurrah! The fog’s lifting—into 
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a dense bank again and down anchor ! 
We heard that the stewards were pre- 
paring dinner. That was too much. Six 
or ten thousand miles for this! So the 
afternoon wore on, with Gravesend ever 
“just ahead”?! At last we looked at 
each other and tried to laugh. Well, 
we'd have our Christmas dinner on board 
and make the best of it. Still.... 
Then out of the gloom a voice hailed us: 
some enterprising boatmen who, for a 
price, would row us up to Gravesend. 

At Fenchurch Street station a crowd 
of anxious friends made enquiries for 
other boats. We almost chuckled at our 
good fortune as we travelled across an 
unfamiliar London, plunged in Plutonian 
darkness, the Jehu leading the horse! 
At last, after awful delays, the prodigal 
arrived in time to join the family circle— 
who had long since given him up as 
usual—with the advent of the flaming 
Christmas pudding. 


VII. 

An outpost of Empire: a thatched 
bungalow, offices and store houses 
snuggled amid a cluster of trees around 
a small grassy plot with a flag-pole at 
one end, all enclosed by a high palisading 
and a twenty-foot moat ; outside on the 
slope another bungalow, and further 
along the native police quarters, leading 
on to a ragged street of tin-roofed huts 
—the bazaar of Indian and Arab traders. 
The country around was lumpy: 
elephant-grassed hillocks with swamps 
between, here and there an old crater 
forming a small lake. Immediately to 
the east was the forest belt, to the south 
and west the bamboo-clad foot-hills of 
the giant Gamballagalla, a little to the 
south of which a_ two-thousand-foot 
escarpment to the Semliki River an 
Lake Albert Edward level. 

On Christmas morning a famous 
explorer and his charming young wife, 
three officials and myself, gathered on 
the verandah of the outside bungalow 
to watch the snow-capped peaks of 
Gamballagalla glisten in the sun before 
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being enveloped in their perennial mists. 
Down below us on another hillock amid 
a small sea of undulating rustling banana 
fronds were dotted the thatched roofs 
of the local king’s village. 

In the later afternoon, after the heat 
of the day, we foregathered again to dine 
with the Sub-Commissioner. The head 
of a boar, a trophy of the previous day’s 
sport, was to be the piéce de résistance ; 
but the Swahili cook had narrow 
ideas; it appeared on the table as a 
mince! However, with the aid of laugh- 
ter and wine we consoled ourselves with 
the anticipation of the real pudding from 
home. . . Alack! that also had 
suffered mutilation in the kitchen. 

Nothing daunted, we proceeded to 
toasts with walnuts and port, despite 
the heat. For coffee, liqueurs, and tales 
of the chase we adjourned to the other 
room, where we finished up the evening 
with a merry game of consequences, 
consoling ourselves for the cook’s mis- 
behaviour with the fact that we had, 


almost on the Equator, seen the snow 
and eaten Christmas pudding on Christ- 
mas Day. 


VIII. 

In the short twilight at the end of a 
scorching hot day we were seated at one 
of the many round tables on a very wide 
verandah drinking an aperitif before 
dinner. Chinese servants, bland, swift, 
and noiseless as ghosts, flitted to and 
fro with pegs. Through the trees of the 
maidan was a vista of the lights of 
steamers and junks in the harbour 
beginning to twinkle, eddy and surge. 
Outside in the broad road was a motley 
throng: women and men in ’rikshas, 
gharis, and open landaus with silver- 
mounted harness and woodwork in which 
sat the bland figures of Chinese mer- 
chants; a few odd coolies on foot, a 
turbanned policeman, a solitary motor 
car, Malay girls in brilliant scarlet and 
yellow headcloths and sarongs, sedate 
Japanese, and a trio of British tars. 
Somewhere away a peal of bells broke 
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out dominating the medley of chatter, 
chink of glasses and the sounds of the 
street ; and then the dinner gong. 

As we all trooped into the large dining 
hall, women in light dresses, men mostly 
in white evening clothes, a red or black 
sash instead of a waistcoat, the band in 
the corner struck up. At every round 
table decorated with bon-bons and fes- 
tooned, the Chinese waiters stood like 
bland sphinxes. Overhead electric fans 
like inverted aeroplane propellers, 
whirled swiftly. 

The menu informed us that it was a 
special one which included a dance after 
the coffee! After the orthodox hors 
d’euvres and soup came the national 
dish, curry, in all its many varieties and 
attendant satellites of Bombay duck, 
cocoanut, various chillies and _ sliced 
fruits, and half-a-dozen forms of putrid 
fish and strange condiments. Much 
amusement was provided by one of the 
party who, new to the Far East, attacked 
the curry with vigour; then, gurgling 
uncouth noises, he grabbed for his wine 
glass, grimaced, and fell to groaning 
helplessly. 

Although the management had pro- 
vided the orthodox roast beef—not of 
Old England perhaps—the weather was 
far too warm to enjoy it. Even Christ- 
mas pudding could only be attempted in 
a strict sense of duty. After a protracted 
coffee and cigarettes on the verandah we 
all dispersed for walks or drives along 
the maidan, well rewarded by the sight 
of the enormous harbour of Singapore 
under a rising moon. 


IX. 

White flat-topped houses, on which in 
the late afternoon walked veiled women 
in white, against a metallic blue sky, cut 
here and there with tall cypresses and 
minarets. Narrow cobbled streets, 
inches deep in feculent mud, flanked by 
crumbling walls and windowless houses, 
were thronged in places by a jostling 
crowd of Moors in white, grey-robed elf- 
locked Berbers on mules and _ horses, 
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splotches of bright blue and red of the 
soldiery, ebony-hued negroes, and an 
occasional black- garbed pallid Jew. 
Suddenly amid the medley of sounds, 
the scuffle of animals’ feet, the clatter of 
pedestrians, protesting, gurgling groans 
of supercilious camels, the incessant 
shouts of water carriers and the mono- 
tonous chant of beggars, broke a distant 
harmonious wailing cry, rising and falling 
in silvery cadence: “Allah - Ak - bah! 
Allah 1l aliah ; wa Mahommed er - rasool 
Al-lah !”’ 

In a two-storied house squaring the 
customary courtyard with a fountain 
amid orange trees in New Fez, Christmas 
Day dawned clear and scorching hot, a 
welcome respite from the torrential rains. 
During a ride in the afternoon out along 
the soaked plains beneath the walls of 
the Sultan’s extensive palace grounds 
and back it was hard to convince oneself 
in the heart of Mohammedan fanaticism 
that this was Christmas Day. Little to 


do but read and write, with short daily 
rides—for Fez little loves the Infidel. 
However, we had determined to keep 


the festival as best we could. In the 
evening we toasted each other and the 
old folks at home in Spanish wine over 
the customary Moorish dish, pretending 
that the weird, albeit tasty, mess of 
stewed mutton smothered in cous-cous 
and flavoured with raisins was turkey. 
Moorish pastry and sweet mint tea proved 
in the intense heat a fair substitute for 
the national pudding. Afterwards the 
few other European residents, French, 
Spanish, and Italian, arrived, heralded 
by a prodigious knocking at the outer 
nail and tin encrusted gates, a flashing 
of lanterns, and scuffle of retainers 
suggesting medizval days. 

Then, over white wine, with the 
assistance of my clumsy hand upon a 
fiddle, we made merry—even until the 
first call for prayers rang out, echoed 
and answered across the ghostly white 
city sleeping in the violet darkness. 

“Allah - Ak - bah!” 
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X. 

The blinding lights of arc lamps and 
a few shop windows glared upon swirling 
streams of umbrella tops and eddying 
rivers of taxis, motors, cabs, omnibuses 
on greasy roads amid a babel of cries, 
chatter, grinding, rattling, honking, clang 
of church bells under a leaden blackness 
vomiting a steady drizzle through which 
electric signs, red and white, blinked and 
spluttered ; the whole a reeling, bewilder- 
ing pandemonium to the exile, producing 
a distinct sense of vertigo. 

As we entered the brilliantly-illumin- 
ated foyer of a restaurant attended by 
stolid giants in Gilbert and Sullivan 
uniforms, the roar died down to a steady 
murmur like the distant song of the surf. 

Inside the glittering rooms of white 
and gold the fashionably-dressed women 
appeared inhabitants of another world, 
an unreal world of wondrous bright- 
eyed, white-necked houris seated amid 
a glittering palace of fairyland. The 
effect of the chatter and laughter above 
the strains of a string band half 
hidden among palms was intoxicating 
in itself. One expected to awake with 
a start to see cypresses traced in 
indigo against the twinkling stars, to 
hear the pzan of mosquitoes and the 
wailing cadence of the Mueddhin calling 
the Faithful to prayer in the luminous 
silence of the night. 

The verdant decorations, the diminu- 
tive trees burdened with chromatic toys, 
and the toasts flying on every side, 
brought back a sense of reality with a 
jerk. A momentary feeling of strange- 
ness as an alien passed. One looked 
across at a fellow wanderer ; so different 
to the other well-groomed men on either 
hand, brown of face, with the “‘ watching 
the sky-line”’ expression in the eyes. 
We both smiled in sympathy ; he under- 
stood, the others could not. Yet these 
were our fellows whom we had toasted 
so often in the solitudes. 

Well—here’s a ‘‘ Merry Christmas ”’ to 
“England, Home and Beauty ”’! 


: 
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BY MIRIAM ALEXANDER 


Author of ‘“‘ House of Lisronan,” ‘‘ Port of Dreams,” &c. 


[The story has so far related how Miss Noreen O’Corra, an English girl, having inherited a large 
fortune and a place in Ireland, and being smitten with a keen desire to hunt, drives to her first meet 
accompanied by her aunt, Miss Susan O’Corra, an elderly lady altogether unacquainted with country 
life, and her cousin Francesca ; attended by her new groom, an Irish lad, Christy Roche. She has her 
hunt, escaping without serious mishap and much enjoying it. Then she sets off to take possession of 
her property, Castle Corra. The enthusiastic Noreen learns that a Master is wanted for the localhounds, 
the great requisite being sufficient funds, and finding to her intense delight that she would be accepted, 
joyfully takes over the responsibility. The first three weeks of office have been described. Her cousin 
Captain Green-Jones arrives on the scene at the iavitation of Aunt Susan, who is fond of her nephew: 


and hopes something may come of it.] 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“I’m going to drive Reginald to his first 
Irish meet,” said Noreen, airily, some 
three mornings after her cousin’s arrival. 
“ He can sit behind, Maire, with you and 
Dilys. I’d better have Hawkins in front 
in case I run into anything.”’ 

Captain Green-Jones surveyed her 
severely through his eyeglass. 

So far, though there had been no 
further domestic catastrophe at Bella 
Vista, he did not find either Ireland or 
Noreen improve on acquaintance. 

“Tf you are in the habit of running 
into things you certainly had better not 
drive,” he retorted with cold disapproval. 

“T’m not in the habit of it,’’ said Miss 
O’Corra; ‘‘ but when there’s anything 
in the road, this silly car charges it on her 
own. However, perhaps there won’t be 
anything to-day. Hop in, everybody!” 


Captain Green-Jones showed no in- 
clination towards obedience. 

“What are your police about?” he 
demanded. “‘ It’s their duty to see that 
no incompetent person drives.” 

“We'll drop you at the barracks on 
the way, and you can tell them so,” said 
Noreen, curtly, growing pink. 

Maire laughed. ‘I'd give something 
to see the sergeant’s face,” she said. 
“Tl never forget the election night. 
They stationed him on the bridge outside 
Kylecorra with orders not to stir, and to 
summons any and everyone who drove 
out of the village and failed to carry a 
lamp on his cart. About ten minutes 
afterwards I met him round the corner, 
a hundred yards from the bridge, 
standing in under a blind wall. 

“* Hallo,’ said I, ‘ what are you doing 
here ?’ 
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*** Well, indeed, Miss Clerans,’ said 
he, ‘Tom Casey’s after leaving Shaugh- 
nessy’s public this moment without as 
much as the colour of a light on the 
ass-butt, and sure I’m in dread I’d see 
him.’ ” 

“Oh, more power to the sergeant ! ”’ 
chuckled Noreen, as she started the car 
on a slow but erratic progress down the 
sloping avenue of Bella Vista, adding: 
“ Hold tight, everybody, sometimes she 
takes one of the gateposts.”’ 

“It’s preposterous allowing this child 
to risk other people’s lives,” said Captain 
Green- Jones, indignantly. “‘ How Ireland 
can expect to prosper. 

“Treland doesn’t, bless you! ”’ inter- 
rupted Maire in a soothing tone. ‘‘ She 


gave up any expectations of the kind 
six hundred years ago. Now for moving 
accidents by flood and field ! ”’ 
Immediately outside the gate on the 
opposite side of the road there was a well 
of the usual hooded sort, with the usual 


steep muddy path, sloping down to its 
brim. Noreen, obsessed by the gateposts, 
entirely forgot that it was necessary to 
turn sharply either to right or left, and 
a moment later the motor was emulating 
the Gaderene swine with the well acting 
the part of the sea. 

“Beastly thing!’’ cried its driver, 
indignantly, as the bonnet crashed in 
under the stone hood, and the steering- 
wheel smote her sharply on the chest. 
“ You needn’t have got out, Hawkins,” 
she added to her chauffeur, whom the 
shock had cast prone upon the footboard. 

““Excuse me, miss, I never ’ad no 
h’idea of gettink h’out. It was ’as ’ow 
the shock flung me from my seat,” 
retorted Hawkins, icily. ‘‘ You didn’t 
ought to ’ave kep’ h’over so far, miss,”’ 
he continued, glaring upon his mistress, 
who had given way to unrestrained and 
heartless mirth. 

Reginald, his eyeglass in his eye, 
having assisted his fellow-passengers to 
earth, was occupied in fishing for crops 
and sandwiches. 

“ How long will it take to get the silly 
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beast out?” asked the silly beast’s 
owner when she could speak coherently. 

Hawkins glared up at the short steep 
path that rose behind them to the edge 
of the road. 

“The matter of three h’ours, most 
like,” he said, sourly. 

““ And then probably some part of her 
would be burst,’’ said Miss O’Corra with 
callous indifference. ‘“‘ Her tummy’s all 
dinted as it is,” she added, pointing to a 
part of the motor’s internal economy 
which had met, and been defeated by, 
the stone lip of the well. 

“The question now is, How are we to 
get to the meet?” put in Maire. 
““ What’s in the stable, Noreen ? ” 

“ Only Daffodil, unfortunately. Auntie 
took Rainbow and the trap to Kylecorra, 
and it was to stay there and get shod. 
But I think there’s an old gig of some 
sort in the coach-house. Come on, and 
we'll see.”’ 

Noreen made a rush at the hill as she 
spoke, followed by the Clerans. 

“Couldn’t we get a taxi in the 
town ?”’ suggested Captain Green- Jones, 
an innocent remark which had the effect 
of sending Dilys reeling against her sister 
in sudden convulsions of laughter. 

““ Sure it’s aisy seen yourself’s from 
far-out places,’ as Paddy Durkan said 
to the Sassenagh who tried to ride across 
Curragh-glass bog,” retorted Maire. 
“No, we'll cram Daffodil into some- 
thing, even if it’s only an ass-butt.” 

Noreen met them on the threshold of 
the yard, to which she had sprinted with 
fine disregard for her riding-boots. 

“Auntie took the new harness,”’ she 
panted ; “‘ but there’s some bits Christy 
says he can rig up. He says the old gig 
is not too safe.” 

“It is not, miss,” came Christy’s voice 
from the stable. ‘‘ The two wheels is 
no more than hangin’ on the axle, and 
the shaft is that cracked ye’d put a 
potato init. The chestnut ’ud be very 
apt to leave it after him on the road, so 
he would.” 

““Oh, well, if he does that ends the 
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matter,” said Maire, cheerfully. ““Many’s 
the old trap I’ve driven in that you’d 
think wouldn’t go a yard, and the only 
one that ever went to bits under me was 
a brand new one fresh from Dublin.” 

“For the credit of Dublin you might 
add that the mare jumped a stone-gap 
with it,” interposed Dilys. 

Reginald looked solemnly from one to 
the other and prepared in his mind a 
schedule of questions about the nature of 
stone-gaps. 

Daffodil’s aspect as he came, snorting, 
from the stable, with flattened ears and 
twitching tail, was the reverse of com- 
posing. Maire held him while Christy 
and Captain Green-Jones drew forth 
from the coach-house a quavering gig, 
grey with age and dust. 

“You wouldn’t know what tricks this 
one would be at,” said Christy,ominously, 
as he backed the chestnut between the 
shafts and made tell-tale haste to buckle 
the kicking-straps. 

“ T wonder if you ladies ought to 
began Reginald. 

“T think you’d better drive, Maire. 
I stick in so many things,” broke in 
Noreen. 

“Faith, a light puck would knock 
them wheels off on ye,” said Christy, 
drawing the reins through the territs. 
“It’s hardly they'll travel the ruts 
itself.” 

Captain Green-Jones put out a hand 
to one, but before he could test it a 
simultaneous shriek arose from the three 
girls. 

“Oh, for goodness sake, don’t touch 
the thing,’’ they cried in one breath ; 
“if it came off, where should we be ? ”’ 
And Maire added, “ Hop on board, quick, 
before Daffodil bolts.”’ 

“ Begorra, it’s him that would,” put 
in Christy as he took the chestnut by the 
head. ‘‘ He wasn’t under a yoke this 
fortnight past, and the last time I had 
him in the trap didn’t he make three 
offers to leave it before he had a mile 
travelled ? ”’ 

Reginald screwed his eyeglass tightly 
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into his eye, and surveyed the turnout 
with marked distaste. 

“ There is only room for two,” he said. 

“Tt will be all right if you sit half on 
the splash-board over the wheel,” said 
Dilys. ‘‘ Like this, look.” 

She perched herself in a position, at 
once precarious and acutely uncom- 
fortable. As usual Mr. Roche made 
haste to assume the mantle of Job’s 
comforter. 

““ There was a fella one time sittin’ like 
that, the same as yourself, miss, and heth, 
the old board broke under him, and 
pelted him out on the road,” he said. 
“The poll was cracked on him the same 
as ye’d crack anegg. ‘Twas no length of 
time afterwards until he died, the poor 
fella, and in regard to all he suffered ——”’ 

“ Exactly,’ said Captain Green-Jones, 
severely. ‘‘ It’s absolute nonsense. We 
had better give up hunting to-day.” 

“Do by all means if you're afraid,” 
returned Miss O’Corra, junior, with 
alacrity. “‘ Otherwise jump in quick, for 
Daffodil won’t stand even to hear a 
lecture.”’ 

Captain Green-Jones meditated on a 
crushing retort, and then, unable to find 
one, got into the gig in dignified silence. 

“ T hope I shall not make you too tight 
a fit, Miss Clerans,”’ he said, as he seated 
himself gingerly on the small space of 
wood and iron and feminine garment 
allotted to him. 

“‘ T wouldn’t hope it then, I’d hope for 
something more likely,’ retorted Noreen. 
“Go on, you brute!” 

The last words were addressed to 
Daffodil, who, finding his head free and 
his hind-quarters tied down, had risen 
straight as a pinetree upon his hind legs. 

For a second it seemed as if he must 
come over backwards. Then, as a hunting- 
crop descended viciously upon his near 
flank, he dropped to earth and made a 
bolt for the avenue gate with Christy’s 
parting shout, “Them reins is not 
too safe, miss, and the ould straddle is 
rotted through,” following him like a 
benediction. 
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“T thought we were dead that time,” 
said Maire, as they swept round the 
gatepost on one wheel. ‘No part of 
the old trap has come off yet, has it, 
children ? ”’ 

Reginald looked overboard on his side 
and Noreen on hers, and both reported 
a wheel still in its place. 

“We'll do nicely, then,” said the 
driver. ‘‘ Daffodil’s running away at 
present, and if he only keeps it up to 
Croemore, we'll be in grand time for the 
meet. It ought to be a good scenting 
day, if ever there was one.” 

““ The chances, however, are that we 
shall not arrive,” said Reginald, coldly, 
fixing a basilisk gaze on the nearside 
shaft in which a crevasse split its way 
from kicking-strap to straddle. Noreen 
at once contradicted: him, and for the 
next half-hour a cousinly wrangle, pert 
and spiteful on her side, icily civil on 
his, went on intermittently across the 
quiescent Dilys, who, at intervals, con- 
tributed a vague smile, but declined more 
active interference. Maire said nothing, 
her whole attention being centred on 
Daffodil, who continued to progress at 
a strong gallop, interspersed with 
intervals of sulky trotting, during which 
the old trap creaked and swayed behind 
him like a broken chair. 

They were within three miles of 
Croemore when the expected happened. 
A goat clanked suddenly up out of the 
wayside gripe, dragging his chain in a 
manner only legitimate for a family 
ghost, and the swerve in which Daffodil 
indulged proved too much for the right- 
hand rein. It broke in two places, 
casting Maire sideways and elbow first 
upon Reginald’s bosom. 

However taken aback that gentleman 
may have been by this unexpected action 
of his jehu, the chestnut in no way 
shared his embarrassment. 

Without a second’s hesitation, he 
whipped round to the left, and for 
perhaps the first time in his life jumped 
a fence ungoaded. 

Neither harness nor gig accompanied 
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him. The first opened at every con- 
ceivable and inconceivable point, and 
let him through as a motor-car slips 
through a gateway. The second shed 
both its wheels in the same breath, and 
then sat down heavily upon them. 
Reginald was the first to disentangle 
himself from the wedged jumble of 
cackling humanity. 

Before him in the gripe lay a shaft and 
a medley of harness, and in the field on 
the other side of the gripe Daffodil, bare 
save for his bridle, was behaving like an 
excited lamb. 

“Upon my word, I don’t know how 
we're going to catch that brute,’’ said 
Captain Green-Jones with a plaintive 
glance at his boots. 

He turned to assist Maire, who still 
remained in her seat, a sort of female 
Marius among the ruins of Carthage. 

bother the brute,’ returned the 
brute’s owner, “let him stay there! 
How far are we from the meet, Maire ? ”’ 

“ Three miles,’”’ returned Miss Clerans. 
“Take an hour to walk in hunting 
things.”’ 

Reginald extracted his watch. “ Ten 
minutes to eleven,” he said, in the tone 
of a sane man forced to associate with 
maniacs. Maire stood up. 

“ There’s an ass-butt coming down 
that bohereen we’ve just passed,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘ we’ll commandeer it.” 

Captain Green-Jones looked round 
apprehensively. He was_ beginning 
cordially to mistrust Irish equipages. 
What he saw in nowise elated him. 

An ass-butt, tilted far back on a high 
black donkey at least three hands too 
big for it, and containing a long-legged 
youth and a tall shining milk-can, 
debouched violently upon the main road 
with the clatter of a bursting shell. 

Behind it, or, to be more correct, in it, 
came, at full gallop, a second cart 
occupied by two old women and drawn 
by a small and evil-looking jennet who 
was quite obviously out of control. The 
donkey’s desire to turn to the left and 
the jennet’s to the right, caused 
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a moment’s jamb, during which the 
younger of the women cast herself over 
the back of her cart proclaiming aloud 
that she was murdered. 

“Tf Saint Pether himself was in it, 
I’d not drive this baste another yard!” 
she wailed. 

Maire had by this time reached the 
scene and the driver of the donkey found 
a second, despite the confusion, to grab 
at his cap. 

“Me grandma does be in dhread 0’ 
the jinnit,’’ he explained, breathlessly. 

His grandmother, a Mrs. Keohane, 
took up the parable. 

“God knows, Miss Maire, the devil is 
busy wid that one ever and always!”’ 
she cried. “ Kilt and destroyed I am 
striving to check her, and she going 
whatever choice place she’d see, if ’twas 
over a hape of stones itself! Didn’t she 
strike the yoke in agin the long car ’ere 
yesterday, and only there’s them in it 
praying for me I was dead that time ! 
An’ in regard to carrying her to Kylecorra 
this day, I’d not do it for twenty pounds, 
and so I’m after telling Conn here.” 

Conn Keohane grinned. “ ’Tis your- 
self was very frightful ever and always,” 
he retorted, ‘‘ and what way will I get 
to carry the ass to Croemore wid the 
milk and yourself to Kylecorra the same 
minute ? Yerra, woman, let yez sit up 
on the yoke and have done chatting ! ” 

A quavering and inarticulate howl 
broke from the other occupant of the 
jennet-cart, Conn’s centenarian great- 
grandmother, who up to this had sat 
silent, muffled in an enormous shawl of 
the colour of linseed meal. 

“Ye have Herself annoyed now,” 
said “‘ Herself’s ’’ daughter-in-law. “‘Sure 
she let a bawl at me a while back to go 
aisy. If that one got a puck on the 
roadside it ’ud not serve her and ’tis she 
knows it.” 

Maire had been looking the donkey 
over. 
~ “Look here, Conn, I’ll take the ass on 
to Croemore for you and drop the milk 
at the creamery ”’ she said. “ I’ll leave 
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the cart somewhere in the village. And 
if you can catch Miss O’Corra’s horse— 
he’s gone away west into the fields—so 
much the better,’’ she nodded at Mrs. 
Keohane as she spoke and took the 
donkey by the bridle. 

“ That the blessing of heaven may be 
on ye, Miss Maire,” ejaculated Conn’s 
grandmother, “‘and that the journey 
may prosper with yez!”’ 

“Thanks. It certainly hasn’t up to 
this,” answered Miss Clerans. ‘“‘ All 
aboard, children. Dilys, you and Captain 
Green-Jones hang on to the milk can, 
while I beat blazes out of the ass. He’s 
Mr. Murphy’s Spanish stallion, and 
goodness alone knows how Conn Keohane 
came to be driving him, but that, as 
Rudyard Kipling says, is ‘another story.’ 
Gee 

She dealt the Spaniard a clout of her 
crop and the donkey broke into a strong 
canter with a jerk which nearly cast 
Reginald overboard. He cursed Ireland 
afresh as he huddled himself stiffly on 
the straw-covered floor of the cart under 
the lee of the churn, and tried to 
preserve an air of dignity even when his 
eyeglass detached itself from its cord and 
danced a ‘‘Can-can”’ under the heel of his 
left boot until a stagger on his part 
stilled it for ever. 

“Were you ever in a train that went 
off the rails?’’ shrieked Maire, presently, 
in his ear. ‘‘ You weren't? Pity. It’s 
good training for an ass-butt.” 

Reginald, clinging passionately to the 
jigging milk-can, ‘‘ Like a Houligan, a 
soldier, and an Irishman,” despite the 
fact that none of these three distinctions 
were his, assured her with fervour that 
he could quite believe it. 


CHAPTER XV. 


In any country but Ireland to arrive 
at a meet on the bottom of a donkey- 
cart, shattered in mind and body and 
embracing a milk-can, would mean 
humiliation if not ridicule, but there 
was no smile upon the face of the foreman 
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of the creamery when he came hurrying 
forth to greet the Bella Vista party. 
Neither was there any interest in the 
mind of the foreman as to the ownership, 
or subsequent fate, of the milk. 

One awful fact filled his heart and lent 
vigour to his tongue. 

Hounds had gone on to Templecronin 
Wood—had been gone half an hour. He 
imparted the news with all due sympathy, 
assisting the ladies to descend the while. 

Their horses had appeared suddenly 
from the creamery yard, Roderic and 
Ben Nevis well aware what the delay 
might mean and full of fuss, the four- 
year-old placid in his ignorance, and 
chewing a wood-shaving apparently five 
furlongs long. 

Behind them came Nolan’s hireling. 
Reginald, with an eye formed in 
Leicestershire, dropped his eyeglass cord 
helplessly when he saw that hireling. 

He did not know quite what he had 
expected, but certainly not this little 
woolly block, all hindquarters and head, 
with the mane of a lion and the face of 
a pony. 

Maire who, having fixed Noreen’s 
skirt for her, was now putting herself 
into her saddle, read his thoughts. 

“That’s ‘ Grey Girl’—Nolan’s best,” 
she said, “‘and there’s no better in 
Ireland. All you have to do is sit on her 
back.” 

Maire picked up her reins as she spoke 
and rode off, searching for her stirrup 
with a careless foot. 

“It’s almost a pity you made yourself 
so smart,’’ remarked Noreen, casting a 
glance of much sarcasm upon her cousin’s 
immaculate kit. 

Reginald, wrestling with ‘‘ Grey Girl,” 
who gave him no time to, as Christy 
would have put it, “sort himself,” or 
even light a cigarette, scorned reply. 
Already he realized that Nolan’s hireling 
had the iron mouth common to hirelings, 
and on the road made her rider feel 
rather as though he were sitting at the 
edge of a cliff with an earthquake 
going on behind him. Her appearance 
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mattered little, since the halt and the 
extremely aged alone remained in 
Croemore to see her. The entire 
remainder of the population were up at 
the first draw, Templecronin Glen, leap- 
ing like goats, running like hares, venting 
their excitement on the very smallest 
provocation in blood-curdling shrieks. 

“‘ She certainly isn’t much of a hack !’”’ 
said Captain Green-Jones jerkily as his 
mount drew alongside of the four-year- 
old. 

Maire’s only response was a laugh. 
They turned off the high-road a second 
later into a deep bohereen where café au 
lait-coloured mud was dammed up in 
pools by slabs of bare rock and the gorse 
almost met overhead. 

‘“‘ Who looks after your roads ? ” asked 
Reginald, with a pained glance at a huge 
boulder which sat triumphantly in the 
middle of the way. 

He hauled at Grey Girl’s head im- 
patiently as he spoke, and she retaliated 
by raking him out on to her withers. 

“Providence,” returned Maire, smiling. 
Hullo, Cassidy—good morning.” 

The whilom owner of Mr. Smithson’s 
shanbui had emerged suddenly out of a 
gap in the bank looking innocent as a 
cherub painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

His mount, a long-tailed, light-middled, 
well-topped bay, was slightly lathered, 
and no human being could have guessed 
that he had been loitering round 
Croemore the whole morning in wait for 
“the gentleman from England.” 

‘Good morning, Miss Maire,’’ he said, 
without as much as a glance at the smart 
figure on Nolan’s grey. “‘ Look at me, 
how late I am! But indeed yourself’s 
no better: ’twould be as well for us all 
to go up the short way to the glen.” 

“It was to think about that you 
stopped under the bank, I suppose,”’ said 
Miss Clerans, sweetly. 

Mr. Cassidy was not, however, to be 
disconcerted. 

“?Twas not, but to fix the noseband 
on this one,” he returned. ‘‘ A horse as 
light in the mouth as him has no call fora 
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nose band, so he hasn't, only that it looks 
decent-like. There was a lord over from 
England last week and says he to me, 
‘Cassidy,’ says he, ‘I never seen the 
equal of that bay horse for manners,’ 
says he. ‘ Ye did not, me lord ?’ says I, 
‘and for why ?’ says I. ‘ Because there 
isn’t his equal for manners in Ireland,’ 
says I. Oh, begorra, if I amn’t after 
forgetting we’d meet Reilly’s Bank this 
way! An ugly ould place it is, too. I'd 
not face out at it widout I was ridin’ this 
one. Yourselves had better go west to 
the gap, Miss Maire.” 

Mr. Cassidy pulled up and pointed 
vaguely downhill. 

The bohereen had merged suddenly 
into a field as a river merges into the sea, 
and before them rose what Captain 
Green- Jones first took for the half-ruined 
wall of an orchard guarded on the near 
side by an overgrown ditch. 

Its stone face showed greyly through 
patches of moss, its summit was matted 
with long grass and crowned by gorse 
bushes. 

He glanced about for the gate. 

“We haven’t time to go down to the 
gap,” said Maire, calmly. “I hear hounds 
above in the glen. Go ahead, Cassidy,” 
Mr. Cassidy was nothing loth. 

He was, however, quite too good an 
artist to cheapen his effect. 

“Tf ye won’t go west to the gap, Miss 
Maire, let you get on this one,” he said, 
solemnly. ‘“‘ Reilly’s Bank is no place 
for any lady to take a young horse. 
There’s no crabbeder fence in Ireland. 
I have but the one horse I’d ride over it 
myself, and that’s this one, and 
Oh, begannies, look at that now! ”’ 

“ That now ” was a headlong rush on 
the part of Noreen. 

Reginald saw Roderic Dhu dig his 
hind toes into the face of Reilly’s Bank, 
gain the top with a second bound and 
disappear through the gorse. 

That Grey Girl with her butcher’s- 
block contours and entire absence of 
forehand should be able to jump at all 
seemed to her rider absurd. Her sudden 
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charge in Roderic’s wake took him 
entirely by surprise. 

And then, in a second, with, as it 
seemed, hardly a movement, the gorse 
was brushing his knees, and below him 
lay a fern-grown abyss, from the oozy 
depths of which rose the tinkle of water. 

Grey Girl’s method of landing closely 
resembled the fall of a house. She 
thudded violently to earth and was away 
like a rabbit before her rider had time to 
decide what part of his anatomy had been 
the most shattered. 

Reginald, occupied in wondering 
whether his spine was or was not 
dislocated, forgot to look back at the 
best-mannered horse in Ireland. More- 
over, before he could have turned his 
head Miss Augusta de Bohune hustled 
suddenly over the lip of the steep 
ridge which rose beyond Reilly’s Bank, 
and having cannoned against Noreen 
ricochetted off into Grey Girl. 

“‘T declare to goodness this cob is a 
fright ! ’’ she announced, breathlessly, as 
her mount skidded round from the force 
of the impact and sat down on his hocks 
like a rabbit. ‘‘ He has no more mouth 
than an oyster, and it’s a wonder I’m not 
hurt with all the people he ran me into 
coming down the hill. ‘Can’t you look 
where you're going,’ says Mrs. Brown. 
‘What good is that,’ says I, ‘ when I 
can’t go where I’m looking ?’ ”’ 

“What indeed?” agreed Maire, 
frustrating the buck which the four- 
year-old felt to be due from one who for 
the first time had got over so notorious 
a fence as Reilly’s Bank. “Do you 
know Captain Green-Jones, 
Miss de Bohune. Have hounds found, 
Augusta ? ”’ 

“T don’t know. What with the cob 
going backwards and forwards and 
knocking against people I couldn’t make 
out. I saw you at the station on Friday, 
Captain, but you didn’t see me.” 

Reginald petrified visibly. ‘‘Er-really,” 
he said, gazing after Roderic who had 
shot away up the hillside and now loomed 
large on the sky-line. 
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The fact that Augusta turned to watch 
the best-mannered horse in Ireland come 
out like a woodcock through the gorse on 
Reilly’s Bank gave him a chance of 
escape, and he made haste to seize it. 

Cassidy speedily overtook him. “I 
hear your honour’s after bringing English 
horses over here,’’ he began. ‘‘ Begob, 
’tis you have the courage, sir! It’s little 
Id like to be riding an English horse over 
Reilly’s Bank.” 

“ An English horse is all right with a 
really first-class rider on his back,” said 
Miss de Bohune, jogging up on Reginald’s 
other side and underlining the words by 
an eloquent glance. 

“‘ All the fences are not like that one 
we've just jumped, though, are they ? ” 
asked Captain Green-Jones, his gaze 
firmly fixed on Cassidy. Augusta was a 
type he had met before and held in 
abhorrence. 

“Not all, maybe,” returned that 
gentleman, darkly. “I wouldn’t say all. 
But, begannies, it’s an ugly crabbed 
country. Sure this bit is the same as the 
road ye may say, and yet look at the 
obstacles that’s in it.” 

He jerked his thumb over his shoulder 
at Reilly’s Bank and then pointed it at 
another, steep and gorse-crowned, which 
had come into view as they breasted the 
ridge. 

Reginald glanced at the line of olive- 
green plumes dark against silver clouds. 
Away beyond it lay a great stretch of 
high-lying country bare to the sky— 
a country that suggested reclaimed 
moorland. Banks enclosed every little 
field, high banks, low banks, wide banks 
like a divan upholstered in green velvet, 
narrow banks that suggested a wall which 
had ‘‘ gone bush,” banks with gaps in 
them and banks in which a rampart of 
stones filled the one opening. 

Reginald thought of his free-striding 
Leicestershire horses and shook his head 
—a gesture not lost on Mr. Cassidy. 

“ Wait till ye’d see the way this fella 
would lep that,” he said, confidentially, 
catching his bay by the head. 
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Captain Green-Jones had no particular 
desire to see, but being of an obliging 
nature as well as unused to banks, he 
pulled Grey Girl back to a walk and 
watched. 

About the bay’s fencing there could be 
no question. He sailed over the wide 
and rushy gripe, found foothold for a 
breathing space in the one clear opening 
in the gorse rampart, and sprang off 
again like a deer. 

It was certainly not his fault that 
Missde Bohune’scob should have selected 
the same place and the same moment to 
jump, nor, since he lacked the cob’s 
experience of collisions, was it surprising 
that he should have come off second best. 

“Great heavens, what a woman!” 
exclaimed Captain Green-Jones, eyeing 
with indignation the prostrate Cassidy 
and the unchecked triumphal progress | 
of Augusta. ‘‘ Why, she never even 
apologised—never asked if the fellow 
was hurt!” 

“Oh, bless you, that’s nothing,” said 
Dilys Clerans from the rear. ‘“‘ Are you 
dead, Cassidy ? ”’ 

“Tf I amn’t there’s them in it should 
be giving thanks to the Saints, so there 
is,’ answered Mr. Cassidy with gloomy 
resignation. ‘‘ Sure that cob slipped in 
under me horse the very way the bottom 
slips in under a canary’s cage. Ye have 
a right to mind that one, Captain. If 
she’s behind ye take care she’d be in 
front, or the dear knows when she 
wouldn’t go lep on you. Look at her 
now!” 

Reginald looked. 

Miss de Bohune had hauled the cob 
round and was coming back. 

“That man might easily have given 
me a very nasty fall,” she announced 
cheerfully when she came within shouting 
distance. “ Still, I hope you didn’t think 
I was going to leave you, Captain Jones ; 
I wouldn’t dream of it. Oh, do stop 
pulling, you brute!” 

“Please don’t trouble, I’m well able 
to find my way about a strange country,” 
said Reginald, in a voice of ice. He 
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turned his head as he spoke and looked 
round so furtively for some sign of hounds 
or their followers that Dilys smiled. 
But she said nothing, even though 
the unhappy sailor’s gaze travelled des- 
pairingly to the far pearl-grey horizon. 

Templecronin Glen resembled a crevasse 
on a glacier, and newcomers invariably 
experienced severe shock when, in the 
middle of a sloping field, they suddenly 
saw the tops of its trees almost under 
their horses’ feet. 

Reginald engaged in a hand-to-hand 
tussle with Grey Girl certainly did. 

As he stopped her with her chest 
against the brier-grown bank that was 
supposed to fence the glen’s precipitous 
side, three country boys suddenly 
sprang into being like the genii of the 
Arabian tales. ‘‘ Yerra—let yez be 
hurrying!” shrieked one. ‘‘ The dogs 
are after getting the smell below over- 
right the river, and it’s little till they’d 
be gone on yez.” 

In confirmation of his words there 
arose through the tree-tops a burst of 
hound-voices and a note of the horn. 

Simultaneously a steam-whistle scream 
went up on the opposite side of the glen, 
and Reginald Green-Jones, looking across 
saw something rust-coloured skimming 
like a brown leaf across a pale rush-sown 
field that rose to the sky-line. 

“Come on! For Heaven’s sake, come 
on!”’ called Maire, cramming the four- 
year-old into a gap in the bank and 
disappearing over the lip of the glen like 
a rolling stone. 

Grey Girl accepted the invitation with 
enthusiasm not to say violence. Before 
Reginald realized what was happening 
he found himself being borne headlong 
through the gap, sandwiched, apparently 
for ever, between the flap of Miss de 
Bohune’s saddle and the withers of 
Noreen’s mount. 

Below lay aprecipitous bracken-grown 
descent scored across and across by 
muddy paths on each of which ran three 
yelling country boys and three or more 
lanky yellow curs. 
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Maire was already half-way down, her 
four-year-old alternately cantering, 
sliding, and hopping like a kangaroo. 

The place seemed to Captain Green- 
Jones only suited to a goat. 

He even regretted the forcible dis- 
integration of the sandwich, painful 
as his position in it had been. 

If one was to be hurled over the edge 
of the world it was better to do it in 
company, and Roderic had buttressed up 
Grey Girl nicely during that second of 
scrum in the gap. 

“Oh, my gracious, Captain, I thought 
we were all dead that time! ”’ shrieked 
Augusta as the cob wrenched her 
saddle-flap from under Reginald’s knee. 
Captain Green-Jones, moved by the 
horrors of Templecronin and by the fact 
that Miss de Bohune’s mount was 
obviously going to make a bolt upwards, 
screamed back, “ So did I.” 


Nay more, he would even have followed 
in Augusta’s tracks had the matter not 
been taken out of his hands. 

Grey Girl, much aided by the fall of the 
ground and the weight of her heavy 
Roman nose, proceeded to rake him on 
to her withers, and having got him there 
took such short cuts as seemed to her 
best. 

To her rider the matter speedily 
resolved itself into a question of sticking 
on to anything available and reflecting: 
that the property would never stand. 
another set of death duties. 


There came a moment at last when 
muddy turf and bracken ceased to slide 
under his stirrup-irons, as a river slides 
under a bridge, and instead he found 
himself being combed through a thick 
breast-high grove of holly bushes which 
at least had the merit of scraping him 
back into the saddle. i 


That Grey Girl should drop down a 
rock into the bed of a mountain torrent’ 
and pursue her course upstream at a’ 
strong gallop seemed a mere trifle after 
this. As the spray of her splashing fell 
thickly upon his once immaculate 
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breeches Captain Green-Jones snatched 
a second to look about him. 

All through he had been conscious of 
the hound-chorus and of a prolonged and 
twice repeated “ gone away,’’ and now he 
realized that the wood on the right hand 
was full of scrambling horses and that 
pink-clad shoulders and silk hats were 
mingled with the gorse on the sky-line 
apparently a couple of thousand feet 
above. 

A young fir tree, its ends embedded in 
a dry stone wall, now appeared before 
him, barricading the passage up stream. 
Under it amber water slid glassily over 
a green slab of rock. 

Reginald, with a fleeting thought of 
Leicestershire, tried to take a pull at 
Grey Girl. That lady was, however, 
prepared. A scientific sideways rake of 
her head, coupled with the wetness of 
the reins, gave her the freedom she 
wanted, and in a _ second she had 
rocketted over the fir like a towering 


pheasant and was scrabbling for foothold 
on the slippery rock. 

“Well, I’m d——d!”’ said her rider 
out loud. He forthwith abandoned the 
effort to ride her, as in his opinion horses 
should be ridden, and left the whole 


conduct of affairs to her. And Grey 
Girl, game to the tips of her woolly ears, 
and wily and knowing as the grey hound 
foxes that bred in Templecronin, carried 
him at a slithering rush up a place like 
the roof of a house, briers above, wet 
shale below, and through a tangle of 
nut-trees and a patch of hock-deep bog 
out into shoulder-high gorse on that 
sky-line which three minutes before had 
seemed as far off as England itself. 

Hounds were on ahead slipping along 
at a great pace and proclaiming in eager 
dropping notes with an occasional chorus 
the passage of the Templecronin fox. 

There was no fence to check them for 
nearly four hundred yards, and the field, 
impeded by the crossing of the glen, had 
to a man got away badly. 

Country boys ran at every stirrup, 
chanting the size of the quarry and the 
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probable length of the hunt to be, in 
lungs of brass, quite unimpaired by a 
climb which had winded every horse. 

Cur-dogs, and gossoons on maddened 
asses, fled and sped and crossed from 
each and every quarter like shooting 
stars on a November night, and through 
it all went the impassioned chorus of 
hounds. 

“Hurry on—hurry on!” called a 
voice in Reginald’s ear, and looking 
round he saw Dilys Clerans. 

Noreen, powerless as a beginner on a 
bicycle, had just passed him, hanging 
resolutely to one curb and one snaffle 
rein and grinning with irrepressible joy. 

A fence loomed up, a small bank which 
Roderic flew enthusiastically, and imme- 
diately afterwards—or so it seemed to 
Captain Green-Jones—there was another 
and then a stone wall, and then a young 
fir tree laid across a gap with the tail- 
board of a cart conglomerated in its 
branches. 

To his eyes the country presented itself 
as an orgy of ridiculous fences divided by 
grass paths. 

It appeared to him that hounds— 
always two grass-path widths ahead— 
went pouring on with machine-like 
regularity over an endless vista of banks 
in the manner of a curragh sliding over 
successive waves. 

With the mare he could do nothing. 
She went where she listed like the wind, 
hopping on to her fences as a robin hops 
on to a twig, and thumping off them as a 
sack of cement thumps off a cart. 

Her contempt for the snaffle was calm 
and profound. 

Reginald felt as though he were trying 
to hold back a descending avalanche 
with a piece of rope, and fellow-feeling 
presently developed in him a certain 
vague sympathy for Miss de Bohune—a 
sentiment much strengthened by the fact 
that the cart-cob had decided to go home 
from Templecronin Glen. 

Besides indignation at his inability to 
stop his ridiculous mount and disgust at 
the country, he had no very clear 
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impression of this, his first Irish hunt. 


It seemed indeed a medley of confused’ 


sensations. He was conscious of various 
beaming faces growing redder and redder, 
as they passed him or fell back ; of wet 
streaks on Grey Girl’s neck ; of a young 
mule ridden by a bare-legged boy who 
galloped stride for stride with him and 
jostled him at five separate banks, and 
last but certainly not least of Noreen. 

The profound disapproval inspired in 
him by that young woman was not likely 
to be lessened by her performances during 
the run. 

He perceived with contempt that her 
stock had come adrift from its moorings, 
that her hair had begun early in the fray 
to fall down, and that it was the kindness 
of Providence rather than any science 
which kept her on Roderic’s back. 

Under the circumstances it was beyond 
endurance that she should, upon every 
occasion when speech became possible, 
gasp advice at him as to how an Irish 
horse should be ridden across an Irish 
country. And there was no getting away 
from her. 

Either Roderic’s thin tail was under 
Grey Girl’s nose going up to a fence or 
Roderic’s forelegs were in Captain Green- 
Jones’ pocket coming down off one. 

More than once they collided, through 
no fault of Reginald’s, and on these 
occasions Noreen admonished her kins- 
man to ‘“‘ mind where he was going and 
not ride so jealous,”’ until the infuriated 
cousin found himself wishing that she 
might speedily break her neck. 

Between her and Grey Girl his hatred 
of the female sex waxed high, and his 
contempt for Irish sport strong; yet he 
was all the while aware that, given a 
decent mount and an absence of ignorant 
girls, he might have enjoyed himself. 

Hounds came at last, after thirty 
racing minutes, during which they had 
never once hung, even for a second, to a 
small river meandering happily through 
a margin of brightest emerald, and 
presided over on the far side by the very 
tallest bank Captain Green-Jones had 
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ever seen. It looked, indeed, as if one 
of its parents must have been a precipice. 
For a moment the pack seemed at fault 
and spread out in eager questioning along 
the fringe of tasselled rushes that edged 
the moss. Then Chaser spoke, tunefully, 
authoritatively, and in a second every 
hound was pitching himself into the air 
in three kangaroo bounds, one to carry 
him over the stream, two to take him up 
the bank. 

The field, or rather the dozen or so 
who were up, hesitated visibly, with the 
single exception of Noreen. 

She drove Roderic down at the river 
with slack reins, and a light-hearted 
crack of her crop and the warning shout 
that arose came too late. 

Roderic, snorting protest, rose as the 
hounds had done, and like them cleared 
the stream and its moss margin in a 
single spring. 

He would probably have got up the 
bank in safety, though the space for a 
second stride was missing, if his rider 
had let him alone, but Noreen, much 
demoralised, chucked him violently on 
the curb in the effort to regain her 
balance, and the brown horse, for 
probably the first time in his life, failed 
to get his hind legs under him. 

A spurt of dark mud rose heavenwards 
like a fountain as he fell back. He cast 
a glance, human in its appeal, over his 
shoulder, while his hind quarters 
disappeared like a stone into the emerald- 
topped margin of the river Aunoe, and 
only his forelegs outspread upon the 
grass upheld him. 

Noreen, in wide-eyed surprise, sat 
among the rushes half-a-yard away, and 
wondered audibly what had happened, 
and why the saddle had suddenly 
discarded her in this unseemly and 
inexplicable fashion. 

It is superfluous to remark that 
country boys emerged from the face of 
the bank and descended from the clouds, 
and that Pat Keeffe Laragh suddenly 
appeared on his black mare and miracu- 
lously crossed the Aunoe unseen by 
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mortal eye. Such things need not be 
told to those who have had privilege of 
hunting in the Kylecorra country. 

To Reginald the avalanche of voci- 
ferous humanity which, at a second’s 
notice, had converged upon the scene of 
disaster, from a landscape apparently 
deserted a second before, seemed little 
short of miraculous. 

Indeed, fears that it might portend 
an agrarian outrage occurred to him. 

It seemed not impossible that this 
yowling horde were about to wreak 
vengeance upon his prostrate  kins- 
woman. 

He stopped Grey Girl—or to be exact 
Grey Girl stopped of her own accord— 
and noted with indignation that the rest 
of the field were pounding callously away 
to the left. 

“You go on, Captain Green-Jones,”’ 
said Maire, who had dismounted and was 
rapidly undoing her girths. “It’s a 
two-hours’ job getting a horse out of this 
beastly place. There’s a passage lower 
down. Hullo, Johnny Peter Morrissey ! 
Show the gentleman the way over the 
Aunoe. Hounds are on, you know!” 

Reginald glanced across at Noreen. 
Half-a-dozen hands were plucking her 
to her feet, half-a-dozen voices were 
assuring her that she was destroyed 
entirely, and sure St. Pather himself 
wouldn’t offer to cross that place, and in 
regard to the horse he was as good as 
dead. 

“ You—er—don’t think they’ve—er— 
any bad intentions ? ” he asked, glancing 
at Maire. 

Miss Clerans, entirely at sea, stared 
blankly at him. 

“Do go ahead,” she retorted. “‘ You’re 
losing the run, and you really aren’t 
necessary. Johnny Peter, what use are 
you that you don’t take the gentleman 
down to the ford ? ” 

Johnny Peter signed imperiously to 
Reginald. 

“ Hurry 


on—yerra, what’s delaying 
ye ?”’ he demanded, pointing to where, 
fifty yards or so down-stream, a jostling 
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crowd of men and horses strove in the 
one narrow pass whereby the Aunoe 
might be crossed. 


[—er—I shouldn’t dream of leaving 
the ladies,’ said Captain Green-Jones, 
putting duty before pleasure as is the 
admirable habit of his race. 


“ Ah, what ails ye? Sure meself and 
them young fellas ‘ull mind the ladies,” 
retorted Johnny Peter with withering 
scorn. 

The accents of Pat Keeffe Laragh came 
majestically across the Aunoe. 


“Johnny Pather, bring over to me 
Miss Clerans’ girts till I see would they 
lengthen me own,” he commanded. 


“T’ll bring ’em across, Pat,’ called 
Maire. ‘“‘ Johnny Peter, take hold of 
this horse and walk him about, and if 
you let him go I'll put you head down- 
wards in the bog.” 

Johnny Peter laughed sarcastically. 
“ And for why would I let him go?” 
he demanded. “ Troth, it’s little I’d 
think to hold him if he was a bull itself. 
It’s a wonder that one on the grey horse 
wouldn’t go folly the dogs.” 

Reginald, somewhat nettled by this 
comment, dismounted with an air of 
finality. 

“T shouldn’t dream of leaving you, 
Miss Clerans,” he repeated. 

“ Ah, how simple ye are!” returned 
Johnny Peter in a tone of weary 
contempt. 

Maire, rolling up the girths preparatory 
to a throw, laughed. 

“T wouldn’t try conclusions with 
him,” she said. “‘Hang that child! 
Why couldn’t she look where she was 
going? That fox was heading for 
Loughard—five miles more of ripping 
country.” 

She sighed heavily. 

‘‘Ripping country,’’ repeated 
Reginald, incredulously. 

“Yes, just like what we came over 
from Templecronin. Catch Pat!” 

“ Ripping country !’”’ echoed Captain 
Green-Jones. “Ripping! Up in the 
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air the whole time! Ripping!’ Words 
seemed to fail him. 

“Get on your gee and come over. As 
you've lost hounds you may as well have 
the fun of helping to get Noreen’s screw 
on to dry land,” said Maire, after a 
most scientific shy which landed her 
rolled-up girths in Pat Keeffe Laragh’s 
bosom. 

“Fun!” murmured Reginald. 

“You go much too fast at your banks, 
Reggie,” said Noreen, severely, as her 
outraged kinsman came splashing along 
to where she stood ankle-deep in the 
green margin of the Aunoe. ‘ Much 
too fast! You ought to learn to ride 
with judgment. Of course, being your 
first hunt in Ireland, one must make 
allowances ; still I thought I’d tell you 
so that you may remember it another 
time.” 

“Thanks, I will,” retorted Captain 
Green-Jones in tones of ice, with a glance 
at Roderic, who, like the wise person he 
was, had long since ceased to struggle and 
was now placidly awaiting the adjustment 
of girths underneath his hindquarters by 
which alone he could be hauled ashore. 
A dozen helpers hopped about him like 
plovers, making much the same con- 
tinuous outcry and presided over by 
Pat Keeffe Laragh who issued portentous 
and conflicting directions at regular 
intervals of half a minute. 

“We shall be very lucky if we see 
hounds again to-day,” said Reginald, 
gloomily. 

“You ought to walk your horse about. 
Horses are liable to catch cold after a 
gallop,”’ retorted Noreen in admonitory 
accents, ‘‘ especially considering the way 
you rammed her into her fences. I really 
wonder you didn’t throw the poor brute 
down.” 

“ Hanged if I ever stop again to pick 
up this damned girl ! ’” thought Reginald. 

He removed himself and his hireling 
to a distance, and, having run his thong 
through the reins, climbed the bank 
and looked about the wide grey-green 
landscape. 
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Far away near the horizon a few dots 
in a very green field bore witness to the 
correctness of Maire’s estimate of their 
fox’s destination. 

Reginald watched them hungrily until 
they disappeared. 

Irish hunting had its merits if only the 
country were more tolerable, but Irish 
people—especially members of the female 
sex ! 

He remained loftily aloof until Roderic 
was once more on firm ground and the 
shower of small coins had begun to fall 
among those who had succoured him. 
Then instinctively he drew near, ready 
to do his share. 

He had, indeed, fished out a half-crown 
for Pat Keeffe Laragh when a petrifying 
glare from Maire made him hastily restore 
the coin to his pocket. Pat himself, 
obedient to the tactful instinct which 
urges the Irishman only to see what it is 
expedient he should see, paid no attention 
to the interlude. ; 

“°Twas well for you, Captain, ye 
weren’t at the meet,” he remarked, 
affably. ‘‘ There’s them in if they seen 
a stranger wouldn’t be aisy till they had 
him lepped on. There was a fella came 
from Limerick one time—I disremember 
the name that was on him, but how- 
somever he was a great warrant to ride. 
Races, and all sorts, Punchestown and 
the Grand National, and the dear knows 
what-all. Well, when the word was got 
that he was after coming, divil so throng 
a meet ever was in Kylecorra. 

“ High quality and every sort, and 
there was horses kep in that never was 
kep in before, the way the fellas ’ud get 
to geta peck at him. Sure if His Holiness 
himself was in it there’d hardly be greater 
commotion. Well, after all, me bold 
Limerick lad was hiding up a bohereen 
at the meet and ’twas Ardconan covert 
before they got any sign of him. Ye’d 
have to laugh then if ye seen them and 
they standing behind him in a line like 
as if they was the polis and the Lord 
Left’nant going by. 

‘‘ There was a fox in the covert, and 
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when the Limerick fella heard the whip 
screech and the dogs commencing to 
yowl he threw but the one look over his 
shoulder, and he made the sign of the 
cross on himself and away wid him. 

“Divil such belting ever ye seen! 
The dogs ran out west the covert, roaring, 
and the Limerick fella after them and 
the whole of Kylecorra after him. I’m 
telling ye if the horse made a mistake he 
was dead that time! There wasn’t one 
but was striving could he best him. But 
as for that Limerick lad himself, he kep 
belting away ever and always till he had 
them all bet out only two, and them was 
the two Loughlans from the White House 
above Kylecorra Cross. Mind ye, the 
dogs were roaring away like mad through 
the country all the while, and the Master, 
and Tomsy the whip, not able to get next 
or nigh them by dint of people falling 
under their horses’ feet. B’lieve me, it’s 
they had their ’nough o’ cursing! Well, 
in the finish of it, didn’t Foxy Loughlan 
take a terrible heavy toss and he lepping 
down on a bohereen. Begannies, the 
two eyes of him were out at the back of 
his neck and his leg in ten pieces ! 

““ Oh, God, Foxy is it murdered ye 
are ?’ says Thay Loughlan, stopping his 
mare when he seen his brother stretched 
for dead. 

““What unnatural chat is that ye 
have out of ye, Thay ?’ roars Foxy, mad 
entirely. 
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““Tf I was murdered itself what 
signifies it?’ says he. ‘Go on out 0’ 
that,’ says he, ‘ and lep in the small o’ 
the fella’s back,’ says he. ‘ For he has 
us all bet out and disgraced entirely so 
he has,’ says he.”’ 

Pat Keeffe Laragh paused, not to take 
breath but merely to adjust his stirrup- 
leather preparatory to mounting. 

“And did he ?”’ asked Noreen, who 
had been listening open-mouthed to the 
tale. 

“Is it Thay Loughlan? He did not, 
miss. Sure he was bet out himself and 
the mare, too, and the two of them was 
tossed the very next fence—and ’twas a 
pity so. I wouldn’t have wished it, for 
the Limerick fella had great chat out of 
him afterwards, going hither and over 
letting on the way he bested the Kyle- 
corra men—so he had.” 


Pat Keeffe Laragh ended the narrative 
with a loud sigh and a clout on his mare’s 
ribs which raised a small cloud of dust. 


“Well, I suppose yourselves will be 
going to Salleen Covert ?”’ he went on a 
moment later, producing a_ spotted 
handkerchief wherewith to wipe Noreen’s 
saddle. ‘“‘ ’Tis but a chance would the 
Master come there. Still an’ all yez 
have a right to try it. I'll not. I'll go 
home. I'll bid good-night to yez, ladies. 
Good-night to you, Captain. Your 
honour is kindly welcome to Kylecorra.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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VIEW FROM THE TOP OF LEITH HILL—-A SURREY LANDSCAPE 
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BY WALTER BAXENDALE 


ALMOST every variety of sport has its 
followers in the pleasant southern shire. 
Hunting has various forms, fox, hare, 
otter, and carted deer, with an occasional 
draw with harriers for wild roe deer which 
generally beat the hounds. Hare hunting 
is mostly represented by beagling. 
Among the packs providing really good 
sport for lovers of hunting on foot are 
the Buckland, the Horsell, the West 
Surrey and Worcester Park. Neither the 
Warnham nor the Surrey Staghounds 
are out at all this winter, but of the 
fox-hunting packs the Chiddingfold, the 
Old Surrey, and the Surrey Union are 
doing what they can to keep down foxes. 


It must be a very quiet and unevent- 
ful season, and already I hear from a 
staunch follower of the Surrey Union that 
there will be no hunting in his country 
after February, and certainly no point- 
to-point steeplechasing. The latter form 
of sport is most popular in the county, 
and at Slyfield, between Leatherhead 
and Cobham, there is one of the finest 
courses in the south of England. Asa 
fact I know of only two, one at Northaw 
near Potter’s Bar, and another at Epping, 
where as good a view of the races can 
be had as at Slyfield. It was here, if I 
am not mistaken, that Mr. H. G. 
Farrant’s Red Hall first showed the 
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form at the Pegasus Club meeting which 
made him the choice of many men when 
he ran and won the National Hunt 
Steeplechase at Warwick in 1907. 
There is one sport peculiar to the big 
woods of West Surrey and Sussex, and 
that is rabbit shooting over beagles. 
The dwarf hounds are trencher-fed and 
kept by tradesmen, farmers, and even 
agricultural labourers. On the morning 
of the shoot the huntsman goes round 
the village and blows a horn, and then 
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affords a much-needed protection, render- 
ing the hound practically impervious to 
furze and bramble. The wire-haired 
beagle is an interesting variety and 
deserves more patronage than it gets. 
Personally, however, I have never found 
a keen and dense-coated smooth beagle 
shirk his work in the roughest of places 
or suffer unduly from it. Of course extra 
long bloodhound-like ears and bull-terrier 
coats which some beagle-owners appear 
to like are quite out of place for such 


A HARNESS CLASS AT RICHMOND SHOW 
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beagles can be seen making tracks for 


him from all quarters. Occasionally a 
doleful howl is heard from a hound which 
is shut up or on chain. The howl 
suddenly ceases, and the “ vocalist ”’ is 
seen sprinting for dear life towards the 
sound of the horn. All hounds being 
collected, the huntsman walks with them 
or vans them to the meet, and the shoot 
begins. As a rule the wire-haired variety 
of beagle is the favourite, the argument 
in his favour being that he is more robust 
and that the extra hardness of the coat 


work as that I am now mentioning. 
Another use for beagles with the gun is 
invariably popular with a few who have 
tried it. In some West Surrey country 
houses you will find among a remnant 
of the pack once kept an old favourite 
or two ending their days in the house, 
associated with their master and con- 
sequently understanding him, and being 
obedient to his every wish. These as a 
rule make the best of dogs for finding 
game of all sorts. Slowly and surely 
popping about close to you they will not 
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miss anything, the rabbit or pheasant in 
the hedgerow, the single partridge seen 
to drop in a bit of roots, or a wounded 
hare which escaped from the shooting 
party on the previous day. Slow work 
perhaps to the young sportsman wishing 
to make a bag, but pleasant enough for 
those who go out for an hour’s stroll 
with a gun. 

Another form of sport which is very 
popular in Surrey is hunting on a 
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opening of a gate, letting down the rail, 
shutting gates left open by careless 
riders, and turning back stray cattle the 
cyclist may also earn the approval and 
thanks of the Master and hunt servants. 
Cyclists should ride singly, for nothing 
is more likely to spoil sport than a 
chattering group all anxious to see and 
generally successful in heading the fox. 
For cubbing a bicycle is most useful, as 
it can be put in an outhouse or in a corner 


JUDGING HOUNDS AT REIGATE SHOW 
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bicycle, though writing about it requires 
discrimination, for people who follow 
hounds on bicycles, in carriages, or 
motor cars, especially the last, are apt 
to spoil sport and become a nuisance. 
A man, or a woman for that matter, who 
knows the country and the run of a fox, 
can certainly see a lot of the fun by using 
a bicycle, and by taking cover and 
watching a likely spot for a fox to cross 
a road or a path may often be of great 
use to the huntsman. By a timely 


of a wood when one gets to the meet and 
picked up again when hunting is over. 
The kennels of the Chiddingfold are 
now at Dunsfold, four miles from 
Cranleigh and in the middle of the 
best country. Foxes found in that 
neighbourhood generally give good runs, 
often going into Lord Leconfield’s 
country as far as, and sometimes beyond, 
Plaistow on the south, or north-east into 
the Surrey Union country beyond Cran- 
leigh and out to Ewhurst, Holmbury, 
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and Oakwood Hill. When I lived in the 
Old Surrey country the kennels were 
bordering Coulsdon Common. That was 
in old Sam Hill’s time. They are now at 
Bletchingley not far from the Kent 
border, and poor Hills has been gathered 
to his fathers. Sam, by the way, hunted 
the pack from 1861 to 1892, and he was 
preceded by his relative Tom who had 
charge from 1816 to 1861. I wonder if 
a better record than that can be shown, 
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the Alton stream. The Crowhurst 
Otterhounds also visit Cranleigh, Godal- 
ming, Woking, Chertsey, and Dorking, 
usually in May and September. 

As regards angling, coarse fish is fairly 
easy to obtain in the sluggish rivers and 
canals, and there is some trout fishing 
between Guildford and Dorking in the 
Tillingbourne stream which runs almost 
parallel with the South Eastern Railway 
line. Then there is the Enton lake, 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE WINTER GARDEN, RANELAGH CLUB 
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for the Old Surrey hounds were handled 
by two members of the same family for 
the long period of seventy-six years! As 
regards the packs of beagles, the large 
areas of waste or common land provide 
favourable hunting grounds. Mr. 
‘Courtenay Tracy, a native of the county, 
by the way, used to visit Farnham many 
‘seasons with his otterhounds. He and 
his followers always spent a_ very 
pleasant week in the historic neighbour- 
hood of Waverley Abbey and also on 


recently made near the Milford golf 
course by flooding low-lying barren land. 
There is good fishing in that lake, and 
also in Frensham pond, easily reached 
from Farnham. On the Sussex border 
first-rate pheasant shooting is obtained 
in the oak woods; but rents are high 
and just as good ground is to be found 
in the eastern part of the county. 
Partridges are fairly numerous on 
the good ground around Godstone, 
Reigate, Bletchingley, Warlingham, and 
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other places which so far have escaped 
the attention of the jerrybuilder. 
Badgers frequent the hilly country. 
It is pleasing to know that these 
creatures are protected on many Surrey 
estates, owners restraining their keepers 
who desire to kill all animal life, 
innocent or guilty, for the benefit of 
the pheasant. Occasionally, however, 


badgers certainly get too numerous, or 
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Richmond. It has made rapid progress 
since its early days, and now there is 
certainly no gathering of the kind which 
has as big a following of English owners 
and lovers of the horse. A great deal of 
this popularity has been brought about 
by the careful management of Mr. C. 
Capel Smith and Mr. Charles Dixon, and 
the fact that each show is said to be 
better than its predecessor proves that 


NATIONAL PONY SOCIETY’S SUMMER SHOW AT ROEHAMPTON 
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stray on to ground where they are 
unwelcome, and then it is that the 
services of good working terriers are 
asked for, and Mr. Brock and family 
are dug out and invariably sent to some 
other district where they are more 
welcomed. 

It does not seem anything like twenty- 
three years since the establishment of 
the horse show in the Old Deer Park at 


its progress is real. Novelties are 
introduced year by year, and if the 
judging ring and its appointments are 
unique the accommodation for the 
onlooker is equally perfect. Twenty 
thousand people may gather round the 
arena in comfort. The large and well- 


_ appointed stands on the left of the ring 


begin with the committee enclosure ; 
adjoining are the Royal box and the 
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one for distinguished visitors. Then 
come the conveniently arranged block 
of handsome private boxes and the two 
grand stands capable of seating about a 
thousand persons. Between these and 
the second stand on the opposite side of 
the ring comes the famous lawn, which 
during both days of the show can only 
be compared with Ascot at its best, a 
scene of sparkling life, smart dresses, and 
fair women. Back by the grand oak 
trees are rows after rows of coaches and 
motor cars. Luncheon and tea-parties 
and al fresco gatherings of friends are in 
full swing. Mr. Eustace Frith and those 
associated with him in the management 
of the equally well-managed show held 
at Reigate in the spring are not so 
ambitious as their Richmond friends, 
but they have what the committee of 
the great Thames-side show would 
certainly like to have, a first-rate hound 
section. Twice local packs were repre- 
sented at the first show fifteen years 
since, and now it is only at Peterborough 
that finer classes than those seen at 
Reigate are to be found. As a fact 
I really think more representative groups 
of beagles are to be seen at the Surrey 
gathering than is the case on the second 
day of the great summer meeting place 
of hunting men and women in Northamp- 
tonshire. Surrey has every reason to be 
proud of its two shows, Reigate and 
Richmond. No other shire, not even 
the horse-loving county of Yorkshire, 
can claim to have established two such 
interesting gatherings. 

There is plenty of polo in the county 
with two of the three premier clubs—I 
refer to Roehampton and Ranelagh— 
within its limits. I always regretted the 
dissolution of the Fetcham Park club 
which had a beautiful ground quite close 
to Leatherhead. Stoke D’Abernon has, 
however, taken its place, a very sporting 
little club which was established in 1905. 
Its excellent ground is quite close 
to Cobham station and within three 
miles, on a good road, of Leatherhead. 
Mr. C. Trollope has done a great deal 
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for the club, and it is almost entirely due 
to his efforts that it has been kept going 
during the past few years. It is a 
pleasant ride from Aldershot to Cobham, 
hence many military teams run over 
during the summer, and the tournament 
and gymkhana at the end of teh season 
form one of the pleasantest days on the 
local calendar. Mr. A. Auriol Barker of 
Barrow Hill is the hon secretary of the 
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to Barnes station on the L. & S.-W. 
Railway, and practically adjoin the 
gorse-covered common which in summer 
is one of the most attractive places 
within easy reach of west London. The 


Roehampton Club grounds are between 
the Roehampton and Priory lanes on 
the east and west ; to the north is Upper 
Richmond Road and Barnes Common. 

Tennis, croquet, badminton, hockey, 
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AT BEDDINGTON 
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Worcester Park Club which was estab- 
lished as long since as 1892, and it was 
stronger last year than at any time since 
the ground was formed in Motspur Park, 
Malden. The enclosure, a particularly 
good one, is within a mile of both 
Worcester Park and Malden railway 
stations and about three miles from 
Surbiton. All who care anything at all 
about polo must have visited either 
Ranelagh or Roehampton during the 
season. Both grounds are quite close 


and lacrosse all have their followers in the 
county of Surrey, and it is a wonderful 
sight to see the lawn tennis champion- 
ships at Wimbledon during the summer. 
Other meetings held at Surbiton, Epsom, 
Dulwich, Norwood, Roehampton, and 
Ranelagh have an equally good following. 
It is not generally known that one of 
the best real tennis courts in England was 
at Sheen house, the home of the late Duke 
of Fife, and in the Field a few weeks 
since there was an interesting article 
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dealing with the old court which, how- 
ever, is now lost to the game, for after 
standing empty for some years the 
buildings have been pulled down. No 
court of modern days had so distinguished 
a clientéle of players, and, in addition, it 
had two unique features. It was the 
only court in England built after the 
manner of a French court in having a 
sloping floor, and it was the only court 
in modern days that possessed the 
feature known as the “‘rabat,’’ a device 
which was once universal in France. 
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a longer list of distinguished players, 
amateur and professional. One of the 
earliest entries in the book is that of 
the late King who played on July 6th, 
1884, with Alfred White against the 
Duke of Fife. King Edward, by the way, 
played in a good many courts in his time, 
Oxford, Cambridge, the old Prince’s, 
Whittlebury, etc. King George, had he 
been able to give more time to it, might 
have been a very good player. He played 
at Sheen several times in June, 1894, and 
showed considerable promise. Other 


SAYERS AND HEENAN AT FRIMLEY, APRIL 17, 1860, FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


for stopping balls which bounded off the 
pent house going out of the court. The 
Sheen house court stood in a building by 
itself apart from the house close to Sheen- 


lane. The architect was Mr. W. C. 
Marshall, himself a famous player, who 
designed several courts about that period, 
including that at Queen’s Club. The 
Duke of Fife engaged Alfred White as 
his professional ; that well-known player 
still has in his possession the book in 
which all games which were played were 
noted, and no court engagement book 
can show such a list of distinguished 
names in various walks of life, and few 


distinguished names are seen in the 
Duke of Orleans and Prince Adolphus 
and Prince Francis of Teck. In 1900 
when the Duke gave up Sheen house 
he presented the court to Alfred White, 
who ran it for some time as a semi-public 
court and tried the experiment of 
lighting it for evening play. 

Cricket at the Oval and football at 


.the Crystal Palace can only be mentioned 


—they are certainly worth a special 
article—but a few words may be said 
about the old cricketers who made 
Surrey cricket what it is. One of the 
earliest and the best was William 
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Beldham, who was born at Wrecclesham 
in 1766 and died in February, 1862, at 
the ripe age of ninety-six. He played 
first-class cricket without a break for 
thirty-five years. According to John 
Nyren, Beldham was a close-set active 
man standing about 5 ft. 8} in. ; he had 
light coloured hair, a fair complexion, 
and handsome as well as_ intelligent 
features. Nyren adds, ‘“ No one within 
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lived to big ages: Abarrow was eighty- 
eight when he died, James Aylward and 
Barber were eighty-six and seventy-one; 
Fenner at the age of seventy-five walked 
ninety miles in three days carrying an 
umbrella, clothes, and three cricket 
bats! Then there was William Lambert, 
the first player who ever made two 
centuries in the same match. He died at 
the age of seventy-two. Lumpy Stevens, 
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my recollection could stop a ball better 
or make more brilliant hits all over the 
ground. Wherever the ball was bowled 
there it was hit away, and in a most 
severe venomous style; besides this he 
was so remarkably safe a player—he was 
safer than the Bank, for no mortal 
ever thought of doubting Beldham’s 
stability.” The great days of Surrey 
cricket were when the county could lend 
Beldham to All England and still win, 
as they did twice. Surrey cricketers 


John Smale, Shock White and Yalden 
all lived to big ages, while William 
Caffyn, the last of the old school, is still 
alive. He was born in 1828, and one of 
the most interesting books ever written 
on cricket is his “71 Not Out.” 

The closeness of the favourite and 
beautiful parts of Surrey to London 
makes the county popular among coach- 
ing men, and for the past few seasons 
Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt, by the provision 
of a regular service between London and 
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Brighton—the down journey being taken 
on one day, and the up ride on the next— 
has afforded lovers of the road the 
opportunity of seeing some of the most 
picturesque scenery in the south. Lord 
Leconfield followed the example of the 
famous American, the result being that 
the Brighton road is now as well coached 
as it has ever been during the past thirty 
or forty years. The Guildford and 
Dorking routes also are very popular, 
but there is now no Bellaggio coach, and 
reference to the list issued twenty years 
since prove that there has been a great 
decrease in the number of road coaches 
since 1894. It may interest present-day 
lovers of coaching who know the road 
between London and Lingfield to 
reproduce Mr. Charles Webling’s way bill 
printed at the time he ran the Excelsior 
to Bellaggio. Here it is :— 


DOWN JOURNEY 
Sen (Every day, Sundays included). 
‘ares 


D. 
Northumberland Avenue, Hotel Victoria. 10°45 45 


Time 


0 *Streatham, Horse and Groom 
0 *Croydon, Greyhound Hotel 

0 *Warlingham, Whyteleaf Tavern 
0 *Godstone, Clayton Arms 


: *Blindley Heath, Blue Anchor 


UP J OURNEY. 

Bellaggio, Dorman’s Park Hotel 
1 0 *Blindley Heath, Blue Anchor 
2 0 *Godstone, Clayton Arms 
4 0 *Warlingham, Whyteleaf Tavern 
6 0 *Croydon, Greyhound Hotel 
8 0 *Streatham, Horse and Groom 
0 0 London, Hotel Victoria 


* Cha 
FARES :—Single, 10s.; Return, 158-3 
extra each way. 


It was in Surrey that on March 11th, 
1891, Lord Lonsdale won the famous 
match he made with Lord Shrewsbury, 
to drive galloping horses for twenty 
miles single, pair, four-in-hand, and 
riding postillion inside an hour. The 
original proposal was for the two to ride 
against one another, but Lord Shrews- 
bury withdrew and paid £100 forfeit, and 
Lord Lonsdale drove over the course 
himself. He covered the first five miles 
(driving in single harness the horse 
Warpaint) in 13min. 39}sec.; the 
pair, Blue and Yellow, were driven their 
five miles in 12 min. 512 sec. ; the four-in- 
hand covered the distance in 15min. 9sec., 
and, after changing, Lord Lonsdale was 
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left just over seventeen minutes to cover 
the remaining five miles riding postillion. 
This he did quite easily, the full twenty 
miles being covered in the splendid time 
of 56min. 55¢sec. Another driving 
competition which aroused a lot of 
interest at the time was contested in 
the winter of 1895 between Earlswood 
Common and the Greyhound Hotel, 
Croydon, Mr. Charles Webling betting 
Mr. McAdam that he would drive his 
London team, to trot and draw a coach, 
eleven miles in an hour. Although James 
Selby did his distance at the rate of 
thirteen to fourteen miles an hour during 
his Brighton match, it must be 
remembered that this was a galloping 
competition, whereas the Webling- 
McAdam wager was to trot. Mr. Sam 
Marsh of Redhill rode in front on 
one of his hunters to clear the road, and 
Mr. Bruce Johnson of Addiscombe rode 
another hunter on the off side to make 
the pace. There was naturally a big 
crowd and Mr. Webling won his wager 
with 25 seconds to spare. The Sayers- 
Heenan prize fight, one of the last to be 
contested in England, attracted an 
enormous crowd to the out-of-the-way 
village of Frimley on the Surrey- 
Hampshire border in the early sixties. 
The district was chosen because in the 
case of interference with the police it 
would be quite easy to step from one 
county into the other. Thirty-seven 
rounds were contested, but the fight was 
drawn, very much to the disgust of the 
Englishman’s backers. 

The Surrey Downs have long been 
popular with trainers of thoroughbreds, 
and though at the time my article was 
finished there was still a month of the 
flat racing season remaining it then 
appeared very likely that Richard 
Wootton, who is giving up the training 
of Mr. E. Hulton’s horses because of his 
return to Australia, would finish the 
season at the head of the trainers’ list. 
Up to date horses trained by him from 
Treadwell House, Epsom, had won forty- 
two races of the value of £15,727. With 
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regard to Green Falcon, the Cesarewitch 
disappointment, there is little doubt that 
had the going on the Epsom Downs 
allowed Wootton to give that horse an 
orthodox preparation for the big long- 
distance handicap he would have won it. 

W. Nightingall has turned some notable 
steeplechasers and hurdlers from his 
establishment at Epsom. Other success- 
ful trainers in the district are Carter, 
Tabor, Duller, and Schofield, and on the 
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Woodland, the winner of the Grand 
National on Drumcree in 1903 and 
Covertcoat in 1913. Arthur Nightingall, 
who can still be met with at Epsom, has 
the credit of having ridden three Grand 
National winners—Ilex, 1890; Why 


Not, 1894; and Grudon, 1901, the last 
a wonderful performance, the race being 
run in a snowstorm, and Nightingall’s 
story of how he managed to get the very 
difficult Aintree course on such a day is 


LORD ROSEBERY’S HOUSE, THE DURDANS, EPSOM 
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downs between Guildford and Clandon, 
one of the most beautiful parts of the 
county, Lines has had a_ wonderful 
season, having won 35 races (to the end 
of October) principally with horses the 
property of Mr. T. A. Edge. He began 
the National Hunt season quite well at 
Sandown Park by winning a race with 
Lynch Pin. There are other training 
establishments dotted about the county, 
including the one at Purley presided over 
by the veteran, E. Woodland, one of the 
best judges of a horse in the rough that 
there is in England, and father of Percy 


one of the most interesting I ever heard 
in connection with steeplechasing. 

The golf of the county could be 
written about at great length, for there 
are some especially good courses within 
easy reach of London including that 
on Mitcham Common, one of the most 
remarkable open spaces in England 
and about which there has been more 
actions at Jaw than any other. The 
courses are distributed all over the 
county, and it will surprise many to 
know that the amount spent on the 
links, clubhouse, etc., at Walton Heath 
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was about £30,000. The property belongs 
to a private owner in conjunction with a 
company, and the club spend at least 
£3,000 a year upon its maintenance. 
The course was laid out by Mr. Herbert 
Fowler. 

The motor track at Brooklands near 
Weybridge cannot be put down as one 
of the sporting successes of the county. 
It was an enterprise which should never 
have been ventured on. After many 
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Surrey has had some good sportsmen 
living within its limits. There are still 
many, and one of the best known is 
Lord Rosebery. On the occasion of my 
last visit to Epsom I was reminded of 
his lordship’s connection with the town 
by the fine recreation ground bordering 
The Durdans and the drinking trough 
presented to the District Council in 
memory of Cicero’s Derby win. Lord 
Rosebery’s stallions stand at Mentmore 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES ’CROSS-COUNTRY CHAMPIONSHIP AT HIGH INGALE ROAD FARM, GUILDFORD 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


thousands of pounds had been spent in 
making a cement track, it was found 
that moisture had collected from the 
sandy soil underneath, and as a result 
the heavy traffic smashed the surface 
and it had to be relaid. Big prizes were 
offered for races with very little or no 


result. A lovely woodland valley was 
destroyed, trees being uprooted and the 
whole place devastated, very much to the 
regret of many lovers of the natural 
beauty of the county. 


but the brood mares are allowed the 
run of the paddocks at The Durdans, 
and a pretty story is told by Lattimer, 
the stud groom there, about Signorinetta 
the Derby winner bought privately of 
her breeder, Chevalier Ginistrelli, when 
that well-known Newmarket character 
gave up his stud at the turf metropolis. 
The Chevalier’s parting with his beloved 
mare was pathetic. He might have been 
losing one of his dearest friends, and 
even the mare in the most intelligent 
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way seemed to know that a separation 
was imminent. During the railway 
journey Signorinetta seemed so restless 
and fretful that Lattimer became con- 
cerned, and in the hopes of pacifying 
her he resorted to a curious device. 
Suddenly remembering that the Chevalier 
had given him a cigar, and that the old 
owner of the mare was an inveterate 
smoker at home, it struck him that 
possibly the mare missed the fumes of 
her old master’s tobacco. Although no 
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inmates of the training stables. Mr. 
Justice Bucknill attained fair success 
before he took silk; destined for the 
Army he lost the sight of one eye in a 
school fight at Westminster, but that 
was no bar to success when he began to 
take life seriously, for his advance in the 
profession he decided on was as rapid as 
it was deserved. He has a fund of dry 
humour. At an annual dinner of the 
Croydon Chamber of Commerce he told 
some amusing stories against himself. 


THE STANDS AT LINGFIELD 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


great lover of tobacco Lattimer applied 
a light to the weed and gently puffed 


the smoke into the mare’s face. She 
at once seemed to become reconciled, 
and no further trouble was experienced 
with her until she was safely landed. 
A neighbour at The Durdans is Sir 
Thomas Bucknill, once one of the most 
popular of our judges ; he is now on the 
retired list, and though not able to hunt 
as much as he used to do he is often 
seen on the downs on horseback, and 
few men have a closer knowledge of the 


Once when he was Vacation judge and 
had given it out that he would be found 
at home between twelve and two o’clock, 
he went to the golf club at the latter 
hour, and was about to drive off a ball 
when he heard a voice shouting, ‘“ Mr. 
Justice Bucknill.’”’ Looking round he 
saw two gentlemen in silk hats, carrying 
brief bags, and that put him off his 
stroke. He held a ‘“ Court” there and 
then on the downs, and gave someone 
an injunction “which he did not 
deserve,’ added his lordship. 
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Another well-known Surrey sportsman 
was the late Mr. Tom Nickalls, of 
Patteson Court, Nutfield. He was the 
father of the famous oarsmen, Guy and 
Vivian Nickalls, winners at Henley and 
all other important regattas. Mr. 
Nickalls hunted the Surrey Staghounds 
for sixteen seasons, upholding the 
traditions of sport in the county in 
ideal fashion. At his own expense 
Mr. Nickalls built kennels at Patteson 
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Putney and Mortlake is almost impass- 
able, and this autumn when Ernest 
Barry sculled so well in his match against 
the Australian, Paddon, the crowd was 
almost as big as was always the case in 
the early days of the championship. 
There have been stirring scenes on the 
Thames, and professional sculling has 
passed through many vicissitudes. It was 
not till Barry wrenched the championship 
from Arnst that an English professional 


THREE NOTABLE ’CHASERS AT HURST PARK. 


COVERTCOAT AND LUTTEUR III—BOTH NATIONAL 
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Court, and on his retirement from the 
Mastership he was presented by the 
members of the hunt with a portrait 
of himself painted by Mr. H. T. 
Wells, R.A. 

With a navigable river like the Thames 
running through the county, it cannot 
be wondered at that rowing and sculling 
has many followers in Surrey, and 
representative sporting events are the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat race and 
the sculling championship. On _ both 
occasions the towing path between 


came to be regarded as a really worthy 
holder of the title. The best days of 
the sport, were in the sixties of the last 
century. 

The inter-university boat race was 
first rowed at Henley in 1829, but it 
did not become an annual event for 
some time, and even after 1840 there 
are lapses in the calendar. The Putney 
to Mortlake course was first tried in 1845, 
and though the race has been rowed the 
reverse way on at least three occasions, 
there is little doubt about the Putney 
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and Mortlake water being the best which 
could be chosen, though it is all against 
fast time for an eight-oared crew. A 
spring tide and smooth water are rarely 
associated with the great event. Among 
the most memorable races were those of 
1859 and 1912; in the former year the 
Cambridge boat sank off the White Hart 
at Barnes, and Oxford finished alone, 
while two years since both boats were 
swamped and the race was re-rowed on 
the following Monday. 

To many men the most interesting 
part of an article dealing with sport in 
Surrey must be that associated with 
racing, and though there are now no 
longer courses at Egham, Guildford, 
Streatham, and Woodside, the ‘‘ Parks”’ 
help to make the London circuit the 
best in the country. Out of pure 


curiosity I went down to Egham a short 
time since and walked over the old 
course on Runnymede, certainly one of 
the best for the purpose which could be 


found. There was a mile and a half 
straight there, and by the removal of 
three or four lots of hurdles that distance 
could again be measured on the wonder- 
fully level piece of ground bordering the 
Thames between Egham and Old 
Windsor. Old sportsmen know quite 
well why the racing there was given up, 
and reference to the Calendar for August 
12th, 1886, shows that in consequence 
of the refusal of the Chief Constable to 
supply the necessary force of police, the 
meeting was, with the permission of the 
stewards of the Jockey Club, abandoned. 
No effort has ever been made to revive 
the once popular gathering. We can 
scarcely wonder at that. 
arrangements were most unsatisfactory 
and robberies on the course were frequent. 
The Epsom Derby gives immortal 
fame to Surrey as a racing county. 
When the late Duke of Westminster 
gave £14,000 for Doncaster, the Derby 
winner of 1873, he showed remarkably 
good judgment, and that purchase had 
a great influence on subsequent turf 
history. With Doncaster the stud at 
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Eaton was founded, and three Derbys 
were won by his descendants. Probably 
had Orme not been poisoned and thus 
prevented from running he would have 
won a fourth. Orme won {32,526 
in stake money, and sired, among 
other thoroughbreds, Flying Fox, sold 
to M. Blanc for 37,000 guineas after 
having won nearly £50,000 in stake 
money. Bend Or and Ormonde won 
£46,000 between them, and the latter 
after being sold by the Duke of West- 


minster for £12,000 was resold for @ 


£31,500. These amounts seem prodigious, 
as Dominie Sampson would say, when it 
is recalled that Diomed, the winner of the 
first Derby in 1780, was sold to an 
American for 50 guineas when he was in 
his twenty-first year, because English 
breeders had got tired of him and would 
not take subscriptions though his fee 
had been reduced to two guineas. When 
Diomed reached the United States in 
1798 he was resold to a Virginian breeder 
for 1,000 guineas, and he achieved 
wonders during the ten years he was at 
the stud, for he lived to the ripe age of 
thirty-one. 

There were most exciting scenes at 
Epsom when Persimmon and Diamond 
Jubilee scored for the Sandringham stud, 
and they were repeated when Minoru, the 
property of Colonel Hall Walker but 
leased by King Edward, followed up 
those notable wins. But all who were 
on the downs on June 4th, 1913—only 
last year by the way—will agree with 
me that the sights on that day made 
one wonder whether one really was in 
civilised England. A militant suffragette 
provided the first sensation by hurling 
herself at the King’s horse while sweeping 
round Tattenham Corner, then followed 
the disqualification of the favourite, 
Craganour, in favour of Aboyeur, starting 
at 100 to 1. That day will never be 
forgotten by those who were there. 

So much for Epsom and its stirring 
scenes. I paid a visit to the always 
interesting Surrey town only a few days 
since for the purpose of seeing what the 
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paddock looked like under 
military occupation, and by 
the courtesy of the old 
public school boy on sentry 
duty saw the camp which 
had been formed by the 
special Public School Corps. 
“You do not look like a 
German,” he remarked, 
“and if you do not get 
making yourself too promi- 
nent, nothing will be said.”’ 
A finer camp could not be 
imagined. There was a 
dining and amusement hall 
capable of seating five 
hundred ; a canteen where 
everything of the best could 
be obtained ; sleeping tents 
by the score; bathing 
accommodation, and plenty 
of space for exercise. On 
the adjoining downs I 
watched a pick-up football 
match, and had I been 
inquisitive and asked for 
the names of the smart 
players to be seen, there is 
but little doubt that almost 
an international side would 
have been named. The 
camp is now broken up, 
I hear, but the ordinarv 
Public School Corps is still 
at Epsom, being licked into 
shape preparatory to going 
to the front. 

Other racecourses in the 
county are Sandown, Hurst, 
Lingfield, and Gatwick, and 
each is a profitable concern, 
the railway companies 
having done a great deal 
for the lucky shareholders 
by providing plenty of 
quick club trains. Sandown 
is perhaps the most popular 
course after Epsom, in spite 
of its peculiarities. It is the 
permanent home of the 
Grand Military meeting. 


THE COURSE AND STANDS AT GATWICK 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 
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Hurst Park took the place of ’Appy 
"Ampton, greatly beloved by the rank and 
file of racing men. Now Molesey Hurst 
is reclaimed, though the last time I was 
there I derived much amusement from 
watching the playing of the three card 
trick by a West London gang, a survival 
of former days here. 

Gatwick succeeded the popular Wood- 
side, Croydon, as did Lingfield Eden- 
bridge. The course at Woodside was one 
of the most natural in the country, and 
the “sensation water jump,” as it was 
advertised on the posters, was of a really 
formidable character. This attraction, 
however, was not of long duration, for a 
horse belonging to the late Duke of 
Hamilton, when running in the big 
steeplechase, fell and broke his back 
with the result that Mr. Crawshaw who 
was in the saddle on that occasion was 
prosecuted by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The 
case came on at Croydon and ended in 
an acquittal, the evidence showing that 
the horse, a notorious rogue, was doing 
his best to refuse, but his jockey, not to 
be denied, sent his mount at the obstacle 
in such a determined fashion that he was 
obliged to have it whether he would or 
not, and curling up in so doing jumped 
short, with the result stated. After this 
the Woodside water jump was modified 
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very considerably to suit later day 
ideas. 

Trotting and coursing are sports 
identified with the county, and though 
the Guildford and District Coursing Club 
now has the field to itself and is running 
fortnightly meetings on the Hog’s Back, 
several important kennels exist in the 
county. Messrs. Humphery train their 
greyhounds at Addlestone, a most suit- 
able locality ; while Mr. W. H. Smith 
still has a good team at Bramlea, Walton- 
on-Thames, though for some seasons his 
health has prevented him from visiting 
the meetings. The Trotting Horse 
Owners’ Association laid out the track 
at Imber Court, Thames Ditton, and it 
is certainly one of the best in England. 
Races are started by tapes on the respec- 
tive marks allotted the horses. Some of 
the best trotters in the country have 
competed at Imber Court, notably 
Professor, winner of the Nicholas J. 
Wood trophy, and Grace Greenlander, 
the latter holder of the two miles 
(4 min. 49% sec.) and three miles (7 min. 
15% sec.) records, both made at Imber, 
by the way. The best horse performing 
there during the past season was Richard 
Grattan ; when allowing 165 yards start 
he still won. There is good coarse 
fishing in the Ember which runs through 
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FAMOUS RAID WITH ONE OF THESE CARS 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


TRANSPORT THERE is a widespread 
IN THE FIELD idea, even in _ circles 
which should be better 
informed, that we are suffering from a 
lack of suitable mechanical transport. 
So far from this being the case, we should 
be on the safe side in stating that our 
Army in France is better supplied in 
this respect than either our Allies or the 
enemy. 

The Germans have made good use of 
their extremely heavy machines which 
were primarily intended for Colonial 
service. These giant vehicles have 
proved of great value in the transport 
of the very heavy guns, despite the bad 
conditions of the roads. Even the 
experts have been greatly surprised 
by the manner in which vehicles of the 
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heavier types have managed to keep in 
action. The point generally overlooked 
is that these heavier service machines 
are built in the first place to stand the 
severest work and conditions. 

During the earlier stages of the war the 
British authorities were certainly dis- 
inclined to purchase some of the leading 
English makes of pleasure cars owing to 
their high initial cost. It has been found 
out now, however, that a little extra 
expenditure in the first place is well 
repaid by reliability in the field. They 
tell me that the Rolls-Royce used by 
General French has now been returned 
to the works at Derby for overhaul. 
Three months of continual service under 
the conditions of France and Belgium 
at the moment is a fine tribute to any 
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machine. It is no wonder that cars 
have been abandoned by the dozen owing 
to mechanical breakdown. The wastage 
I understand totals up to a very large 
figure. 

It is gratifying to know that the 
leading English factories are working at 
their highest pressure in supplying 
Government demands. The Sunbeam, 
Clement-Talbot, Vauxhall, and Napier 
productions have been selected by the 
Imperial Russian Government for use 
of the various general staffs and for 
ambulance purposes and armoured cars. 

* * * * * 

MOTOR Mr. Arthur du Cros has 

AMBULANCES sent to me particulars of 

the Motor Ambulance 
Convoy which has been accepted by 
General French for service with the 
British Expeditionary Force. This 
convoy should now be in the field with 
the army. It forms a permanent unit 
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of the Army Service Corps, and it is 
the first of its kind to be used in British 
warfare. Its object is to secure the rapid 
transfer of wounded men from the 
trenches, and the equally speedy return 
of the ambulances to the firing line. By 
its aid it is hoped considerably to reduce 
the number of the “ Missing.” 

In all, the convoy consists of 41 
ambulances, 2 travelling workshops, 3 
store lorries, 3 officer’s cars, and 10 
motor-cycles, with a personnel of 5 
officers, 8 non-commissioned officers, and 
136 men. Both officers and men are 
expert mechanics and first-class drivers. 


And here comes the cloven hoof. The | 
Indian and Colonial forces are in | 


immediate need of similar facilities, and 
an appeal is made to all who would care | 
to assist in supplying this great want. 
The Overseas forces are here, and are 
therefore doing their part already. We 
can be sure that they will deeply 
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A CONSIGNMENT OF SUNBEAMS JUST BEFORE LEAVING THE WORKS. A WEEKLY BATCH OF THESE 
CARS IS BEING SUPPLIED TO THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT 


appreciate any help of this kind that we 
can give them. Without regard to the 
benevolent side of this appeal, we can 
surely, from the resources of this great 
country, supply the want, if only as 
some small return for the patriotism 
displayed by our Indian and Colonial 
troops in offering their lives for the 
defence and protection of our Empire. 

Mr. Arthur du Cros is prepared to 
present at least ten of the required 
ambulances. Should any reader of the 
BADMINTON be willing to afford any 
assistance, ranging from even a small 
sum of money to the provision of a 
complete ambulance at a cost of £300, 
I shall be pleased to forward any offers 
to the right quarter. 

Amongst the readers of the BADMINTON 
in the piping times of peace a large 
number of officers is to be found. These 
men are now exposing themselves to far 
greater danger than is, in the ordinary 
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way, the lot of the troops. For the old 
spirit survives, thank God, and each 
officer is only too desirous of setting an 
example to his troops. I am sure that 
they would, without exception, back 
up this appeal for money and ambulances. 
At the end of this article will be found a 
list of donors and subscribers who have 
already contributed to the fund. 
* * * * * 
TRADE The Motor Trade has given 
PATRIOTISM both men and money. un- 
stintingly to the service of 
the country, and I am not aware of any 
single firm whose employés are suffering 
by reason of lost trade. Nay, the 
majority of them have made themselves 
responsible for the well-being of the 
dependents of their men at present with 
the colours. Brown Bros., Ltd. a 
concern which is handling the well- 
known Brolt Lighting Set, an illustration 
of which is given in this article, has no 
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fewer than sixty-six employés at present 
with the army or the senior service. 
These men are all from the English house 
of Brown Bros., foreign branches having 
likewise contributed their quota. 

An interesting fact is recently to hand 
from this company. It appears that two 
of the men were on the ill-fated cruisers 
the Hogue” and “ Cressy.” One of 
these men was on the ‘‘ Hogue’”’ when 
she was torpedoed. He swam to the 
“Cressy,” which was sank in turn, and, 
after remaining in the water for close 
upon four hours he was rescued and 
taken to Holland. He has since returned 
to this country and rejoined the Navy. 
His fellow worker has, unfortunately, 
to be numbered amongst the missing. 

* * * * + 
STEEL STUDDED On several occasions I 
TYRES have been informed 
that the steel studs 
which British tyre manufacturers will 
shortly be forced to use are not equal in 
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quality to those which have been 
employed hitherto. It is a peculiar fact 
that most of the studs used for this 
purpose have previously been manu- 
factured in an enemy country. Several 
letters have reached me dealing with the 
above subject, and for this reason I took 
the trouble of sounding one or two well- 
known makers in order to obtain their 
views. 

The Dunlop Co. states that there can 
be no reason for fear. Ample supplies 
of the best quality studs are still procur- 
able, and motorists need have no hesita- 
tion in using this well-tried form of 
non-skid tyre as before. Several other 
tyre makers have also written to the 
same effect. 

The Avon India Rubber Co., Ltd., 
informs me that the demand for golf 
balls has fallen off to a great extent, 
and. whilst being of the opinion that this 
is not the time for games, they would 
point out that, should the demand fall 
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to any, further extent, a large number of 
men, women, and girls engaged in the 
manufacture of sports’ goods will, of 
necessity, find their work considerably 
reduced. In point of fact, this particular 
company is giving all the profit derived 
from the manufacture of golf balls to 
the Prince of Wales’ Fund. 

This sacrifice is being made for two 
reasons: with the object of helping 
relief measures, and at the same time of 
keeping their staff fully employed. 
Perhaps readers will take the hint. 

* * * * * 

AUSTIN. I have received a very satis- 
AFFAIRS factory account of Austin 

activities during the present 
somewhat trying times. Contracts have 
been secured from practically all the 
Allied Governments. The orders include 
such things as motor lorries, workshop 
wagons, special service cars, motor tank 
wagons, spare part wagons, 4-stretcher 
ambulance cars, 12-stretcher cars, limber 


wagons, 20-cwt., 3-ton and 5-ton lorries, 
aeroplane engines, marine engines, and 
electric-lighting sets. 

Deliveries have been made, since the 
outbreak of the war, of over 300 different 
units. I was through the works some short 
time ago, and although they seemed to. 
be well-equipped for all kinds of work, I 
had no idea that the output was so. 
varied. Austin ingenuity will have full 
scope, I should imagine, in designing the: 
machines which are necessary for different 
work such as this. 

The factory has in constant employ- 
ment 2,500 men, and the works are in 
full swing night and day, for great efforts 
are being made to maintain the private 
trade of the company. I had a proof of 
this fact quite recently, for an inquiry left 
this office asking the delivery time for 
one of the “ thirties.””’ An answer came 
back by return stating that private 


delivery was in no way interrupted. 
* * * * * 
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COMPLETE 
AMBULANCES 
COSTING 
£300 EACH 


The Dunlop Rubber 
Company Ltd. (six); 
Members of the Irish 
Automobile Club (three) ; 
The Anglo-American Oil 
Company Ltd. (three); Mr. Stephen 
Lyne-Stephens (two). 

One Ambulance each :—The State of 
Queensland (per Sir T. Robinson) ; The 
Dublin Chamber of Commerce ; The City 
and County of Cork (per J. T. Mulligan, 
Esq.); The Motor Traders of Man- 
chester ; The Cycle and Motor Trade of 
Ireland (per Irish Cyclist and Motor 
News); Members of the National 


Sporting Club; Six Waterford Friends 
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(per Sir William Goff); Glasgow Con- 
servative Club; Residents of Sunning- 
dale; The Rover Company Ltd.; The 
Swift Motor Company Ltd. ; Tyre Yarns 
and Fabric Weavers Ltd.; The Austin 
Motor Co. Ltd. ; Messrs. Jas. Bannatyne 
and Sons Ltd.; Packing Materials 
Association Ltd.; Messrs. Heilbut 
Symons & Co, Ltd.; Friends from Ire- 
land (per Sir Lambert Ormsby) ; Messrs. 
R. & W. Watson ; Sir Joseph Beecham, 
Bt. ; Mr. & Mrs. William Joynson-Hicks; 
Harry Smith, Esq. ; A. Barclay Walker, 
Esq.; James White, Esq.; Charles 
Sangster, Esq.; Mrs. Gerard Ames; 
Mrs. Bedingfeld; The Weir-Anderson 


THE COMPACT BROLT ELECTRIC-STARTER AND LIGHTING SET IS FITTED TO MANY OF THE CARS— 
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THE BETTER CLASS AMERICAN CAR IS MAKING GREAT HEADWAY IN THIS COUNTRY. THE ILLUSTRATION 
SHOWS A NEAT BEDFORD TWO-SEATER 


Family ; The Staff of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company Ltd. 

Private Ambulances or Chassis have 
been presented by the following :— 
Messrs. Wolseley Motors Ltd. (two) ; 
Mr. J. H. Price; Mr. J. Vernon Price ; 
The Walter & Howes Families, Norfolk ; 
Norfolk and City of Norwich; Messrs. 
H. Grant & Co. Ltd., the Proprietors of 
Palmers Garage; Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Boulton; Mr. George Clark; Mr. E. 
Morley ; Dr. Arthur Sandford and Mary 
Lady Carbery ; The Howell and Buxton 
Families, Norfolk; Miss Julia Neilson 
and Mr. Fred Terry; Mr. W. Scott 
Miller; Mr. Nigel Baring; Mr. C. 
Kayser; Mr. Julius Kayser. 

Subscriptions have been received 
from :—Collected by R. Watson, Esq., 
and R. D. Munro, Esq., £207 15s.; W. 
Morrison, Esq., J.P., £200; Sir Elkanah 


Armitage & Sons, £100 ; Anglo-American 
Oil Co. Ltd., £100; H.S. Napier, Esq., 
£100 ; F. W. Woods, Esq., £100 ; Messrs. 
Latch & Batchelor Ltd., £52 10s.; J. A. 
Thompson, Esq., £10 10s.; Mrs. Iola 
Misa, £10 10s. ; Messrs. F. Stern & Co., 
£10 10s. ; The Rt. Hon. Lord Justice Sir 
W. Kennedy, £10 10s.; Messrs. W. 
Canning & Co., £10 10s. ; Martine Steel 
and Metal Works, £10 10s.; Messrs. 
Brentnall & Cleland, £10 10s.; Mrs. K. 
Ballard Smith, £10; H. L. Richardson, 
Esq., £6 6s. 


* * * * * 


The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., 
and the Diamler Co., Ltd., have jointly 
presented to the Red Cross Society a 
20 h.p. Daimler ambulance at a cost of 


£600. 
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Many of the leading manufacturers 
whose men have joined the colours are 
giving employment to large numbers 


of Belgian mechanics and fitters. 
* * * * * 


Clement Talbot Ltd., has supplied the 
Admiralty with a large number of 
chassis of 25-50h.p., similar to that 
illustrated on Page 527. It is interesting 
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to know that these vehicles are identical 
with the famous Talbot record breaker 
which was the first car to achieve a 
speed of over 100m.p.h. Its features 
are a four-cylinder engine, 101.5 by 
140 m.m., bore and stroke respectively ; 
Stewart Talbot carburetter, and Talbot 
detachable wheels, and Brolt Autoclipse 
electric light sets. 


ACCEPTED FOR SERVICE BY THE WAR OFFICE. MOTOR-CYCLISTS HAVE PROVED INVALUABLE 


AT THE FRONT IN 


THE RAPID CARRYING OF ORDERS AND DESPATCHES 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


NOW READY 
WELCOME AND APPROPRIATE GIFT. 


THE ART ANNUAL 


1914. 
The Art of The Hon. 


JOHN COLLIER 


By W. H. POLLOCK. 


© FULL-PAGE PLATES IN COLOUR MOUNTED ON ART BOARDS. 


The Cheat. The Prodigal Daughter. Touchstone and Audrey. 
The White Devil. The Garden of Armida. A Glass of Wine with Cesar Borgia. 


Price, 2s. 6d. net. ; 
5O ILLUSTRATIONS. or act. 


LAST YEAR’S ART ANNUAL HAD TO BE REPRINTED BEFORE XMAS. 
TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSTALLS OR AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


VIRTUE & Co., 7, City Garden Row, City Road, London. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS & PASTIMES. 


SUBSCRIPTION SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES .- including Postage. Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. RATES -_ including Postage. 


HOME. CANADA. 
3/9 for 3 Months | Monthly: ONE SHILLING NET. | 3/3)for 3 Months! 4/- 


7/6 for 6 Months 6| for 6Months} 8/- 
15/- for 12 Months Su b scri pti on Or. d er Form. 13/- | for 12 Months] 16/ 


To the Publisher, The BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 
46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


Please send to 


PORTSMEN at the Front : 
will be interested to know | The Badminton Magazine for 
what Sportsmen are doing at | for which I enclose 


Home and Abroad. 


Friends and relations of our 
Soldiers and Sailors should sub- 
scribe to The Badminton, which 


will certainly be most acceptable. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for December. 


1 TUES—Cowrsinc : 
shire); Corrie 
Birmingham. 


2 WED—Coursinc: Slygaff; Southminster : 
Greenane ; Corrie (Dumfriesshire). RaAcING ; 
Haydock Park. 


3 THURS—CourRSING: Greenane; 
minster. Racine: Haydock Park. 


4 FRI—KENNEL: Westminster Dog Show. 
Racinc: Kempton Park. 


5 SAT—Racinc: Kempton Park. 


7 MON—AGRICULTURAL SnHow: 
Club. CoursInG: Beccles (Suffolk). 
Leicester. 


8 TUES—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Smithfield 
Club. Coursinc: Hesketh Bank. PouLtry: 
White Orpington Club Show (Leeds). Racine : 
Leicester. 


9 WED—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Smithfield 
Club. Courstnc: Hesketh Bank; Kilruane. 
Pouttry : White Orpington Club Show (Leeds). 
Racinc : Windsor. 


10 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Smithfield 
Club. CouURSING: Bruree; Sussex Club 
(Aldingbourne). Racinc : Windsor. SHOOTING: 
Black Game and Grouse Shooting ends. 

11 FRI—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Smithfield 


Club. CouRsINnG: Sussex Club (Aldingbourne). 
RacinG: Gatwick. 


Border Club (Roxburgh - 
(Dumfriesshire). RAcING: 


South- 


Smithfield 
RACING : 


12 SAT—Racinc: Gatwick. 

14 MON—Coursinc: West Rainton; 
soleigh. Racine: Nottingham. 

15 TUES—Racinc: 


16 WED—Coursinc : 
Lingfield. 


17 THURS—Coursinc: Altcar Club. Racinc: 
Lingfield. 


18 FRI—CowursInNG: 
Sandown Park. 


19 SAT—RacInc : 
21 MON—Racinc: Folkestone. 

22 TUES—Racine: Hurst Park. 
23 WED—Racinc: Hurst Park. 


26 SAT—CoursING: Sussex Club (Barnham) ; 
Glengoole ; Cloneen Club ; Waterford ; Wryde 
Club; Kilmacthomas; Tralee. RACING: 
Cheltenham ; Hooton Park; Kempton Park ; 
Picton and North Yorkshire. 

28 MON—Racinc: Wolverhampton. 


29 TUES—Coursinc: Westmeath. 
Wolverhampton. 


30 WED —Coursinc : 
town (Thurles). 


31 THURS—Coursine : 
Brownstown (Thurles ). 


Borri- 


Nottingham. 
Altcar Club. Racine: 


Altcar Club. Racine: 


Sandown Park. 


RACING: 
Westmeath; Browns- 


Sussex Club (Ford) ; 


PRINCESS MARY’S SAILORS’ 


AND SOLDIERS’ 


CHRISTMAS FUND. 


“IT want you all now to help me to send a Christmas present from 
the whole Nation to every Satlor afloat and every Soldier at the front. 
Please will you help me?”’ 


MARY. 


To H.R.H. THE PRINCESS MARY, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LONDON. 


I beg to enclose £ 
your Royal Highness’s Fund. 


d. as a donation to 


Los 
& 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES 
NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (‘‘ Butterfly ’’) 


GOODWILL—AND GIFTS 

EvEN though this Christmas may not, 
and indeed cannot, be an ordinarily 
“festive season,” there is no reason 
whatsoever why it should not be a 
time of goodwill, and gifts, if not 
to “ all men,” at any rate to our “ soldier- 
men,” and also of course, to the children 
whose special festival and joy it always 
is, and always must be. 

I think it is also quite safe to prophesy 
and indeed, promise, that the majority 
of feminine grown-ups will come in 
for their usual share of presents, even 
though these may not be of quite the 
usual value. That, however, will not 
make the slightest difference in their 
welcome—the thought, and the senti- 
ment will be there; these are the 
things which count, which mean so 
much at all times, but more than ever 
perhaps in the midst of the present 
stress and sorrow. 

But the womenfolks, and even the 
children, must, for once, take the second 
place, and the first be given to our soldiers, 


whether at home or abroad. So because 
of their importance and the urgent 
necessity of their having the best, and 
only the best, of everything, I am going 
to suggest the desirability of every 
woman paying a visit or sending an order 
to the far-famed Goldsmiths’ & Silver- 
smiths’ Co., of 112, Regent Street. The 
men will assuredly and immediately 
appreciate the compliment implied by 
such a choice. For quality always tells. 

So supposing that you decide on a 
wrist-watch, and as few things are 
of such continuous necessity and use- 
fulness to an officer this is a very 
wise choice. You may be interested to 
know that it will be made on the same 
perfect principle which has achieved a 
wonderful and unique record for one of 
the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ service 
watches. It was worn all through the 
South African Campaign, and then lost 
in, and eventually recovered from, the 
bottom of the Modder river. 

Now, its gun-metal case somewhat 
battered and blackened, and the glass 


THE LATEST LUMINOUS WATCH 
(at the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Co.) 
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doubly cracked across, you may see it in 
one of those most attractive showrooms 
at 112, Regent Street, hung on a satin- 
covered stand in startlingly incongruous 
contrast to some four or five bright 
and beautiful things, including, by the 
way, that pictured watch. 


NOVELTIES OF EVERYDAY 
USEFULNESS 


(at the Goldsmiths’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Co.) 


But the old watch is going, and is 
keeping as accurate time, too, as any of 
the new ones, for all that the case has 
become so corroded that is has been 
impossible to open it and get at the works. 
Truly this is a trophy and a triumph 
which should mean hundreds of orders for 
these service watches, whose screw-in 
case makes it absolutely impossible for 
dust or damp to get inside. The best 
of it is, too, that you do not have to 
pay a high price for this perfection, 
such wrist watches in silver on a pig- 
skin strap, being actually obtainable 
from £3, and even when in gold, being 
marked quite moderately at {7 10s. and 
£9 10s. 

Still another development, and 
advantage, can be claimed by that 
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particular ana pictured wrist-watch, for 
the hands, and the very boldly marked 
figures have been treated with radium 
paint, and as aconvenient result the time 
can be instantly and clearly seen 
in the darkest night without the use 
of any light. 

Then you can also be well-assured 
of the every-day and night usefulness 
of that most simple, and therefore, most 
successful ‘‘ pocket friction lighter,” 
which, being worked with a tinder, 
instantly provides, first, the “ vital 
spark,” and then a steady glow, from 
which pipe or cigarette can be lighted 
even in a gale of wind. The possessor 
of this very practical thing is inde- 
pendent of any of the often unobtainable 
accessories in the way of matches or 
petrol, and there being nothing to get 
out of order, it is altogether perfect for 
its purpose. 

Make thankful note, therefore, of a 
price of only 6/6 in strong solid silver 
(in Oct. gold it is 33/6) as this means, 
that you can afford it as an “extra” 
present, even if you have already 
decided on the watch. 

Very appropriate also, as well as very 
convenient, is the design of that new 
silver pencil, with its cleverly con- 
structed ‘“‘ magazine’’ filled with nine 
“ recharges,’ otherwise indelible leads, 
and all this for only 14/-. Truly a 
small price to pay for something which 
will help so greatly to ensure the regular 
arrival of longed-for news from the 
front. 

But, of course, however, these are just 
three single though important gifts out of 
thousands which the Goldsmiths’ & 
Silversmiths’ have readiness for 
your choice. There are compact 
and well fitted roll-up pigskin cases 
which, in addition to the ordinary and 
necessary toilet equipment, contain two 
large leather envelopes for the safe 
sheltering of important letters and 
documents or, possibly, even of a much- 
prized (and unmounted) photograph of 
the giver! This same pigskin is also 
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NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


chosen, on account of its 
simply wonderful durability, 
for the making of cigarette 
cases, ‘‘ housewifes”’ and 
other invaluable additions 
to the soldierman’s outfit, 
the prices being remarkable 
for their moderation ! 


PATRIOTIC JEWELLERY. 


But though much more L 


could be said concerning the 
splendid presents for our 
soldiers, I think it is now 
the turn of the womenfolks, 
for whom the Goldsmiths’ & 
Silversmiths’ have provided 
some jewellery novelties 


which, being as pretty as 
they are patriotic, will in- 
evitably be in great demand, 
alike for Christmas presents, 
and for bridesmaids’ wear 
at war weddings. 


Even in the black and 
white of the illustrations 
you can judge that the 
new jewellery is exceedingly 
effective, but when you see 
the charmingly coloured 
realities you will be still 
more impressed. There is 
such real artistry, too, in 
each design, that the 
necessarily rather striking 
colour schemes are 
never allowed _ to 
become Zoo striking, 
and so will commend 
themselves to all 
tastes. 

Charms, pendants, 
brooches, and _ slide 
ornaments for the 
fashionable black 
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velvet or moire neck rib- 
bons, are all available, and 
in all cases prices are most 
moderate. 

For example, that first, 
fine gold and enamel charm 
where the British, Russian, 
Belgium and French flags 
are all displayed, costs only 
£1 15s., the little gold bar 
brooch being cheaper still— 
25/- to wit—as it only bears 
one flag, and actually 15/- 
will secure the always use- 
ful gold safety-pin brooch 
in fine gold, again with the 
one enamel flag. 

Next you can have if 
you are prepared to spend 
£6 10s. a really lovely little 
brooch where a wreath of 
wee golden leaves, and 
diamond and pearl berries, 
guards a central device of 
three enamel flags ; another 
20/- being added to the 
price of the next brooch, 
where a diamond-studded 
crown surmounts' two 
crossed flags in enamel, 
which are held together by 
sprays of laurel leaves. 

By the way, an alter- 
native device to the crown 
introduces the figures 

1914, wrought in 
platinum above the 
flags and leaves, and 
this will, I think, be 

| specially popular, as 
so many people will 
like to have such a 
record and remem- 
brancer of this year 
of fate. 


THE NEW PATRIOTIC JEWELLERY FOR XMAS AND BRIDESMAIDS’ PRESENTS 


(at the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Co.) 
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There is such a general desire, more- 
over, to wear “ the colours’”’ as well as 
the flags, that the Goldsmiths’ and 
Silversmiths’ have been well-advised to 
provide that brooch of silk ribbon 
in the “ Allies colours,” to which is 
attached a® gold safety pin brooch, 
adorned with two little flags correctly 
coloured in enamel or gold, this brooch 
part being of course quite complete in 
itself, so that it will be available for wear 
even after the more noticeable bow is 
not perhaps wanted. Nor must I forget 
to mention the price of £2 10s. 

Finally and for {1 12s. 6d. there is 
one of those aforementioned and really 
very becoming neckband ornaments, 
the oval shaped bordering of platinum, 
and the coloured enamel of the little 
flags showing up particularly well against 
the black velvet of the ribbon. 

Among other up-to-date jewellery 
inspired by the war a bull-dog charm is 
well to the fore, both the French and the 
British varieties being represented ; and 
there are brooches in the form of regi- 
mental badges (again an ideal present 
for bridesmaids, to say nothing of a 
souvenir for fiancée or wife) and bracelets 
whose every link is studded with a 
crystal, bearing the device of a flag, the 
whole signalling alphabet being repre- 
sented in this very original and 
decorative way. 

So, you see, you can do quite a lot 
_of your Christmas shopping at 112, 
Regent Street. 


REMEMBRANCERS’”” OF AND FOR 
OUR SOLDIERMEN. 


When it comes to chronicling Harrods’ 
preparations for Christmas, one wants 
a volume, or at any rate, the catalogue 
of countless pages, which has just 
been issued by this house of many 
departments in the Brompton Road. 

For Harrods’ telegraphic address of 
“Everything,” is most truly descriptive 
of their vast stock, and so obviously 
it enables you to provide for everybody 
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in general, and, in particular, for the men 
at the war. 

You can begin quite modestly if you . 
wish with one of those approved pattern 
service rolls, in khaki, whose contents 
comprise electro-plated spoon and fork, 
Sheffield-made table knife, can opener, 
good quality razor, shaving brush, and 
tooth brush, a space also being provided 
for the hair brush. Altogether a marvel 
of compactness and of value at 9/6, 
even the addition of nail scissors and 
strop only bringing the price up to 
12/6. Then, rather more ornamental 
but also most useful and strong is 
that heavy silver cigarette case with its 
device of the four flags in a hard brilliant 
enamel. It looks worth much more than 
its actual price of £2 5s. as indeed, does 
also that ash-tray of sterling silver, 
hand-wrought in vepoussé work, any 
regimental badge being added to order 
and the prices only 21/- or 25/-. This 
last up-to-date novelty is, of course, 
destined for the home use of our fighting 
men or for presentation to their people, 
an even more important and interest- 
ing ‘‘ remembrancer ”’ of the great world 
war is a nine-inch bronze figure—the 
work of a very clever sculptor—of a 
khaki-clad officer. In this form it costs 
5 guineas but if a personal rather than 
a general souvenir is wanted—as it 
surely will be in multitudes of cases— 
a special portrait study will be made of 
the head from a photograph, and all 
the details of the uniform accurately 
introduced, the cost being accordingly 
raised to £7 10s. 

This will be something quite out of 
the ordinary in the way of a present, 
and something moreover, which, in 
addition to its immediate and very 
special interest, will be of life-long and 
tender value to its possessor. So, as 
orders will certainly be very numerous, 
you should not delay in giving yours, 
in the silver-ware and electro-plate and 
jewellery department which is one of the 
most palatial parts of the great house of 
Harrods’. There is nothing palatial 
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NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


AN UP-TO-DATE CIGARETTE CASE AND ASH-TRAY 
(at Harrod’s) 


about the prices though, I promise you, 
unless, of course, you are anxious and 
able—in spite of the war—to spend 
hundreds or even thousands of pounds, 
in which case Harrods’ are quite ready 
to help you, and to make the outlay a 
really good investment. 

But ordinary people can take their 
shillings and their few pounds there just 
as confidently, and spend them to just 
as excellent advantage. 

Where there is everything, however, it 
is a very difficult matter to describe or 
recommend anything in particular. So 
the catalogue must be left to do the 
good work and, really, this is a book 
which can be so helpful to you that a 
prompt application should be made for a 
post free copy. 

You will surely notice in it, | think 
and hope, the illustrated details of an 
ideal rug for our soldiers’ use, whether 
on service at the front, or in camp at 
home, but, in case you overlook it, and in 
their best interests, I will tell you of its 
special advantages. 

You must know then that it provides 
absolute protection against the damp 
which is one of the worst enemies and 
dangers of all the many our brave men 
have to face. For it consists of two 
whole sheep skins joined, the under-side 
being waterproofed, and the top closely 
shorn, so that it retains the warmth of the 
body, and at the same time, and though 


the length of the rug is seven feet, is 
extremely light to carry. Obviously 
therefore it is ideal for its purpose, and 
as it costs only 21/-—in the fur depart- 
ment—it will be an easy matter for 
almost everyone to ensure the comfort 
of their soldier. 

In view, too, of Harrod’s fame for 
provisions and their special facilities 
for safe dispatch, it will be an excellent 
plan to entrust them with orders for 
chocolates and Christmas fare to be sent 
to the front. 


ONE OF THE APPROVED PATTERN 
SERVICE ROLLS 


(at Harrod’s) 
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As to the children, well, all manner of 
toys and joys await them at Harrods’, 
most of the said toys taking the form of 
soldiers and sailors, forts and ships and 
so forth, and Red Cross ambulance 
vans, vying for favour with aeroplanes 
fully equipped for bomb-dropping. 

And what small girl will, I ask you, 
have any eyes for the most fashionably- 
attired lady doll, when she can have 
one modelled in the likeness of K. of K.— 
(positively, I dare not mention the great 
man’s full name in such a frivolous 
connection, and as allied moreover with 
a price of 12/6!) —khaki-clad and 
actually provided with an extra coat 
for the completion of his military kit 
on cold days and nights ! 


War-TIME ‘“‘ CHARMS ”’ AND COMFORTS. 


Soldiers are, again, very much to the 
fore at 177—183, Regent Street, where 
you can first acquire, “ for luck,” and 
for your own wear, a soldier charm, 
consisting of a perfectly-modelled figure 
of officer or Territorial, which, tiny as 
it is, shows every single detail of the 
accoutrement clearly and correctly ; and 
you can then proceed to obtain for the 
real soldier man himself, some one or 
other of the many comforts which 
J. C. Vickery—ingenious as ever—have 
designed for his special benefit. 

Nothing could be more practical and 
perfect, for instance, than that new 
collapsible drinking cup which, though 
quite large enough to hold the “long 
drink’ that will give new life to a 
thirsty and tired man, shuts up, at a 
touch, into a mere nothing, as indeed you 
can see from the illustration. It is so 
cheap too, that no one need be deprived 
of its comfort, the price, in electro- 
plate, being only 4/6, while even in 
silver it can be obtained for 20/-. Then 
if you want to make it still more useful 
just spend another 3/- on a little flat 
leather case into which the cup fits 
compactly when closed, and which, being 
provided with a loop, can_be fastened 
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on to the belt and so be always in con- 
venient readiness. 

As, moreover, it is of course most 
important that the possessor of the cup 
should always be in a position to fill 
it—imagine the tantalizing irony of its 
presence otherwise !—I would suggest 
the advisability of some other member of 
the family choosing, as his or her gift, one 
of those new all-silver flasks which, in 
addition to being specially strong, with 
nothing breakable about them, possess 
a new screw top which folds far back 
on a long hinge when the flask is opened. 
Every man will instantly and heartily 
approve of this arrangement, I am sure. 


PRACTICAL GIFTS AND COMFORTS FOR OUR 
FIGHTING MEN 
(at J. C. Vickery’s) 
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NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


A POPULAR PAIR 
(at J. C. Vickery’s) 


The new flasks are made in four sizes, 
the smallest costing only 21/-, but if you 
want your present to be most welcome 
and useful you will get the largest ! 

Another novelty which has just made 
a most opportune appearance is that 
wind-screen match-box, which springs 
open at a touch and ensures a perfect 
shelter for, and therefore a steady light 
from, the matches which, at the front, 
are much too precious to be wasted. 
For the matter of that, indeed, it is not 
necessary to go so far afield as that to 
find a use, and a welcome, for the new 
match-box; but the soldier men have the 
first right to everything these days. I 
must not forget either to proclaim the 
price, as that is a point which has to be 
carefully considered, so you will be glad 
to know that, in silver, it is only 32/6, 
though you can, if you wish spend as 
much as £14 on a glorified affair of gold 
bearing the regimental badge in enamel. 

Obviously some people have some 
money still, for I saw two of these golden 
gifts just ready to be dispatched from 
Vickery’s. 

Remember, once more, that in addition 
to the gold and silver, you can get every- 
thing imaginable in leather, these goods 
being also of British manufacture 
throughout, and therefore doubly desir- 
able. So when the soldiers have been 
provided for, you might turn your 
attention to an ideal gift for a Red Cross 
nurse in the way of a small attaché case, 
fitted with every necessary for first-aid, 
and altogether a marvel of compactness 
and completion. Finally—just to get 
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away from the war for a moment—I like 
the idea of a new blotter and writing pad 
with rounded corners of tortoiseshell, and 
I am quite sure that the housemaid will 
share in my liking seeing that tortoise- 
shell needs no cleaning, whereas silver 
does, and daily. Another of Vickery’s 
schemes for setting London dust at 
defiance is the fitting of a curved glass 
front to the stationery stand of a leather 
writing set, the delicately-coloured paper 
which—let us hope—matches the leather, 


THE NEW WIND-SCREEN MATCH-BOX 
(at J. C. Vickery’s) 


being thereby still kept in pretty promi- 
nence, though, at the same time, it is 
absolutely protected from soiling and 
fading. Altogether, you can give great 
pleasure to any number of people this 
Christmas by spending some of your time, 
and your money, at Vickery’s. 


For SOLDIERS AND SPORTSMEN. 


Moreover if you have at heart the 
interests of any sportsmen at home as 
well as some soldiers abroad, you must 
not on any account fail to pay a call at 
23, St. James’s Street, for Brigg & Sons, 
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and their whips and hunting crops, 
canes, and umbrellas, and so forth, are 
known, and well-liked, by every man. 
So you will be paying your men folks 
the compliment of giving them some- 
thing which they would certainly have 
chosen for themselves, and which, there- 
fore, they will accept and use with real 
pleasure and satisfaction. And this, 
you know, is not always the case with 
gifts of feminine selection ! 


THE **‘ PERFECT’’ SPORTING SEAT-STICK OR 
UMBRELLA 


(at Brigg & Sons’) 


Of course at the moment the military 
cane is in special evidence and demand, 
and if you want the absolutely correct 
thing, you will get one of the Nilgheri 
canes, whose prices start moderately at 
3/- though they are quite distinctive, 
and though the supply is by no means 
unlimited, as the wood is only obtainable 
from the hills in India which give their 
name to the cane. Another excellent 
cane— from half-a-guinea, this —is 
entirely covered with pigskin, which not 
only gives a good grip, but also tones 
well with the saddle. Then, of distinctly 
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militant form is a stout ash stick, from 
which, at a moment’s notice, a very 
serviceable sword can be withdrawn, 
still another stick, named _ the 
““Matraque,” has a detachable handle 
to which there is attached a rounded 
length of thick solid rubber, tipped with 
metal, this unusual but powerful weapon 
being capable, I may tell you, of break- 
ing a man’s neck at a single blow! 
Still other sticks have been provided by 
Brigg’s with more peaceful accessories, 
such as pencils or whistles, though, to 
be sure, these latter can be put to good 
use for military purposes when necessary. 
So that there is plenty of scope for 
choice. 

Then the sportsmen must have 
their chance, and their present, as well 
as the soldiers, and you will surely 
find them appreciative of one of those 
cleverly-designed sporting seat-sticks or 
umbrellas, which really do deserve their 
name of “ Perfect.”” For while Brigg & 
Sons have produced many admirable 


things during all these years which, 
since their establishment as long ago as 
1836, have made them famous all over 
the world, and gained for them a round 
dozen or so of Royal appointments, 


this same “ Perfect” seat-stick is 
quite among their successes. The pictures 
will give you a very good idea of its 
design and its admirable adaptability 
for shooting, racing, golf, sketching, 
coursing, fishing, and so forth, there 
being, indeed very few occasions on 
which it cannot be of real and special 
use. The “hammock seat,’ a des- 
cription which is pleasantly suggestive 
of the real ease it ensures, is made in 
natural or green pigskin with an attach- 
ment to hold the disc when not in use, 
the fittings being of aluminium and of 
the finest possible workmanship, and the 
detachable disc being rubber-edged and 
self-locking. Some of the sticks, too, 
are made on a telescopic tube principle, 
so that their height can be readily 
regulated to anything from 19 to 30 
inches, and the seat moreover will 
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NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


A HUNTING-CROP—ALSO PERFECT 


(at Brigg & Sons’) 


revolve in any desired direction. Prices 
start at 30/-. 

For the matter of that, too, Brigg’s 
hunting crop is just as well worthy of 
the description of “ Perfect,’ and each 
season consequently finds it in greater 
demand, its offering as additional prizes 
at the last International Horse Show 
‘having served to bring it into still 
further prominence and popularity. 

Finally you do not know what an 
attractive thing the ordinarily most 
prosaic umbrella can be till you have 
seen what Brigg’s can offer you in this 
way, some of their handles being 
veritable works of art, and of a beauty 
of colour and design which make them 
quite a decorative addition to the smart 
woman’s toilette. 


PERFUMES AS PRESENT. 


Then, of course, a further and very 
important feminine requirement, and 
consequently, an ideal Christmas 
present, is some delicate, exquisite 
perfume, worthy to become eventually 
and inseparably associated with its 
user’s personality. It is always wise, 
therefore, I think to remain absolutely 
faithful to the one perfume—for the one 
season at any rate—and, so that there 
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may be no confusion or clashing, to 
arrange for it to be perpetuated in every 
toilet appliance. 

For in this way, and this way alone, 
you can gain, and give, the real charm 
and allurement of perfume. 


First of all, however, you have to 
find a scent, which can be a joy 
to others as well as to yourself, and 
this you can most surely do at Morny’s 
fascinating place at 201, Regent Street, 
that veritable Temple of Fragrance, 
which enshrines everything that the 
really dainty woman loves. Several of 
their scents are instantly recognisable 
as having captured the very breath, of 
say, “June roses” or “ violets,” 
“jasmine,” or “‘ white lilac,” but others, 
such as “‘ Essence Mysteriéuse,” “‘ Parfum 
Chaminade” and ‘“‘ Parfum Triomphe,” 
offer just a haunting suggestion of several 
subtly and secretly blended sweetnesses. 
So all tastes and personalities can be 
suited. 

Moreover, each and every perfume is 
provided with a companion series of 
bath salts and soaps, and dusting 
powder, face soaps and powders, 
sachets and so forth, one and all, 
being put up in such a dainty way that 
really it is a double pleasure to use 
them. 

Also, to make them even more 
complete and important for Christmas 
presentation there are hosts of lovely 
caskets and bowls and vaporizers and so 
forth, that particular and pictured bowl 
being one notable among the many by 
reason of its making in delicately 
tinted translucent glass on which there 
stand out in bold and beautiful relief, 
sprays of flowers formed of film upon 
film of differently coloured and semi- 
opaque glasses. 

Each bowl isfin fact, a distinctive and 
unique work of art, so prices such as 23 
and 3 guineas must be pronounced as 
most moderate. 

The Vaporizer, too, of polished, cut, 
and engraved crystal, is a veritable 
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thing of beauty in itself apart from its 
use as a perfect diffuser for one of those 
aforementioned and exquisite scents, 


So go and see and enjoy them for 
yourself and if no one is so considerate 
as to give you a supply of Morny’s 


THE POETRY OF PERFUMES AND PRESENTS 
(at Morny’s) 


Morny’s having a hundred and one other specialities this Christmas, you must 


ways of making perfumes the very poetry treat yourself to some as a New Years’ 
of presents. gift ! 


BADMINTON 


Messrs. Aquascutum, Ltd., 100, 
Regent Street, London, W., are amongst 
the foremost firms who are making a 
special feature of dress for active service. 


' 


if 


THE AQUASCUTUM ACTIVE SERVICE KIT 


They have long been known for their 
excellence as sporting tailors and there- 
fore scarcely need further recommen- 
dation. Orders are being received by 


NOTA BENE 


the firm daily from Officers for their 
Aquascutum Field Coat, which is one 
of their specialities. Their military 
waterproof, lined with wool or detach- 
able fleece, can be purchased at prices 
from three guineas. 


THE MAGNET OF COMMERCE. 


A well-finished and edited booklet has 
been issued under the above heading 
by the Great Central Railway Co. 
Of particular interest to the layman 
will be the chapter on the Output fof 
Coal by the Counties. It gives a clear 
idea as to our exact position as a coal- 
producing country, and will do much to 
allay the unrest prevailing in some 
quarters regarding our coal reserves. 
Coal, after all, is still our great national 
stand-by as a power-producing agent, 
and despite the advance in the uses of 
oil and water for this purpose, is likely 
to remain so for a considerable period. 
In 1913, the last year for which accurate 
figures are available, 287 million tons 
were mined in England. The booklet 
also deals with coal exports, coke, 
preparation of coal for market, and the 
different types of machinery used fin 
its handling. We can recommend the 
publication both to the private reader 
who desires to be well-informed on this 
important subject, and also to the 
business man to whom the information 
contained therein is likely to be of 
financial benefit. 

Copies of the booklet will be sent, 
post free, on application to The Manager, 
Publicity Department, Great Central 
Railway, 216, Marylebone Road, 
London, N.W. 
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THE LAMP 


BADCOCK’S PATENT. 
The Cheapest and most Compact Power Pump in the World. 


AN AUTOMATIC LIFT AND FORCE PUMP. 


Will pump Floor Space 


occupied 
by this 
Installation, 
2ft. Gin. by 
2 ft. Gin. 


400 gallons 
per hour 
at the cost of 
less than 
1d. 
(One Penny !) 


A 


A 


7578, London.” 


NO MORE PUMPING BY HAND. 
NO ENGINE HOUSE or SKILLED ATTENDANCE REQUIRED. 


Borehole Pumps, Deep Well Pumps, Pumps for High Lifts, Hydraulic Rams. 


AWARDS : 


The only Silver Medal by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, July, 1908. 


” Tunbridge Wells and South Eastern Counties Agricultural Society, 
uly, 


Warwickshire Agricultural Society, August, 1908. 
GOLD MEDAL, Franco-British Exhibition, October, 1908. 


Silver Gilt Banksian Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society, July, 1909. 
Silver Medal by the Wirral and Birkenhead Agricultural Society, July, 1909. 
ist Prize, Deventer (Holland) Agricultural Exhibition, July, 1909. 

Gold Medal, Buenos Ayres Exhibition, 1910. 


Apply for Further Particulars to 


The Lamp Pump Engineering Co., Ltd., 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS. 


12, Carey Street, Vincent Square, Westminster, LONDON, S.W., 
WHERE THE PUMPS CAN BE SEEN AT WORK, 
(Two minutes’ walk from the Royal Horticultural Hall). 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, “ BADMINTON MAGAZINE ” 
SHOE LANE, Lonpon, E.C. Telegraphic Address—* BapMINzINE, Lonvon.” Telephone—6580 Ho porn. 


By Special 
Appointment 


to H.M,. The Queen, 


WAR 
STATUETTE 


Sculptured in Bronze, this C7 
admirable figure of a British A) 
Officer has been designed by a vi 
first-rate artist and registered by Cd 
Harrods for their exclusive use. a 
Not only is it an interesting ] 
and lasting memento of the 
Great War, but it can be made Cd 
a memento of personal senti- od 
ment. For the artist is willing Cd) 
to sculpture a portrait head Cd 
from any photograph to replace a 
the head already on the figure. 7) 
The correct rank of any officer vA 
can be indicated by affixing A 
the correct stars to the sleeve. D4) 
Standing 9 inches high, this CJ 
interesting and at the same time a 
lifelike statuette is 5 Gns., 
or with portrait head £7 10s. A 


In sending photograph please address ie 
it to Harrods Jewellery Department, J 
Ground Floor. 


Write for Harrod’s Xmas List containing 4 
over one thousand Xmas Gift Suggestions. 4 


HARRODS, LTD. LONDON, S.W. 
SR 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. ; 
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It is quite unnecessary to remind Britishers at home of their duty to the 

men in the Army and Navy. Everyone dwelling in safety and comfort in 

the homeland, will want to send a little Christmas cheer to our brave 

defenders on land and sea. The question of greatest importance is what to 
send and how to send it. 


Special Parcels Make— 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
FOR SOLDIERS OR SAILORS. 


Simply send us the name of the man for whom the parcel is intended, 
together with particulars of his No., Rank, Name, Regiment, or Name of Ship, 
and remittaaee—WE DO THE REST. wan Office REGULATIONS 


2/6 PARCEL. 7/6 PARCEL. 


1 0z. Packets B.D.V. Tobacco 
Packet Gold Flake Cigarettes 
Packets Woodbine 
Packet Papers: 

Pipe . 

Plasmon Outfit 

Bottle Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets 
Coloured Bandana Handkerchiefs 
Pair Leather Laces ; 

Tins Boracic Ointment 

oz. Boracic Lint 


1 oz. Packet B.D.V. Tobacco 
Packets Woodbine Cigarettes 

Cigarette Papers .. 
Plasmon Pocket Outfit 
Tins Boracic 
Tin Vaseline 
oz. Boracic Lint . 
Tablet Carbolic Soap 
Pair Leather Laces 
Lime Juice Tablets 23d 

Postage oreign Rate) Extra 1 /- Tube Vaseline 
Packet Lime Juice ‘Tablets. 


*PLASMON OUTFIT consists of 8 Biscuits, 3 bars Peppermints 
Chocolate containing nutriment equal to 14 ozs. Beef Tablet Catbolie Soap 
Steak. Postage 


PARCEL. 
10/6 PARCEL. 


1 1 oz. Packet B.D.V. Tobacco 
4 Packets Woodbine Cigarettes .. loz. Packets B.D.V. cease 
Packet Plug Tobace 


1 Packet Cigarette a 
1 Pipe > Packet Gold Flake Cigarettes 
1 Plasmon Outfit Packets 
*1 Tin Coca Cycloids Pipe . 
1 Pair Leather Laces Plasmon Outfits 
i Coloured Bandana Handkerehiet. Bottle Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets 
1 Tin Boracic Ointment . Tin Coca Cycloids << @A 
1 Tube Vaseline Bandana Handkerchiefs" 
1 oz. Boracic Lint... .. Pairs Leather Laces . 
1 Tablet Carbolic Soap Boracic Ointment 
Lime Juice Tablets 
Postage 


1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


tom 


n 
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Lint. 

Tin Carbolic Ointment. 

Tablet ,, Soap 

Tablet of Soap 

Tubes Vaseline 

Packet Letter Cards and Pencil « 
Lime Juice Tablets . 
lieve tl f f fluid and food whilst ridi a 

relieve the crav ing or excess 0) uid an ood whilst riding an 

are indispensable on long journeys as they satisfy the appetite as Poe 

and quench the thirst. 10 6 


Remember the other men who are so bravely fighting ovr battles, as well as your own special Soldier 

and Sailor Friends. Parcels can be packed in quantities and addressed to Commanding Officers 

for distribution among the men of the various Regiments or Ships. We give special attention to any 
orders of this kind entrusted to us. 


*COCO CYCLOIDS, for Tourists, Athletes, and_ Cyclists, are 
intended as a portable concentrated nourishment, the ingredients 
being specially selected to ensure their efficacy, and in addition 
to their stimulating properties, are agreeably acidulated. They 


The Great Gamage Christmas Fair is being held as usual this year, and is bigger, 
brighter, and better than ever it has been before. Send for Bazaar Catalogue, Price 6d, 
returnable on first purchase. 


A. W. GAMAGE LTD., HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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Regd. No. 639,347. 


smart and convenient. 


facturers. Price 12/6. 
25/7-, and 30/.. 


TELEGRAMS : 


Patent No. 20857/13. 


‘MILLS’ TOURIST SEAT 


This latest “Mills” seat, for use in connection with all outdoor 
sports, is strong enough for the heaviest person, exceptionally 
The best value on the market, fitted 
with “Mills” Spring Catch Disc which won’t screw off. From 
all Sports Outfitters, Gunsmiths, Stick and Umbrella Manu- 


Other ag of Sticks and Telescopic Shooting Seats at 
Write for List. 


wM. MILLS, 7Ltd., Atlas Works, Grove St. , Birmingham 


** WILMIL, BIRMINGHAM.” 


Paientees 
& 
Sole Manufacturers 
of 


‘THE PERFECT’ 
SEAT STICK 


(Lancewood or Telescopic) 


UMBRELLA. 


Patents No. 25743/10 & No. 6823/12. 


23, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
33, AVENUE de OPERA, PARIS. 


Manufacturers 


of 
UMBRELLAS 


* 177 183 
REGENT ST. 


J.G.VICKERY 


END FRONT. 


VIEW 

V2156—Very Flat Silver Pocket 
Flask, for Campaigning. 

26/6 35/- 45/- 55/6 66/6 


Also without Cup, 


21/- 28/6 35/- 42/- 52/6 


ICKERY: 


fer 


GaSe 


Send for Catalogue of Christmas Gifts 
in Jewellery, Silverware, Watches, Fine 
Leather Goods, &c. 
of Novelties in London. 


The Largest Selection 


Wind-Screen Match Box (Patented) 
Enables one to obtain a light in the 
strongest wind. Excellent for Cam- 
paigning, Motoring, &c. 
Size 2 x 1}in. Sterling Silver, ZI 12 6 
23xijin.,, 2176 
Large size Electro Plate or Polished 
Brass, 35/6 


Vickery’s Regd.’’ Soft 
Collar and Tie Holder. 


U.CNICKERY 


Vickery’s Registered and Exclu- 
sive and very Successful Bar 
Pin, for keeping Tie and Points of 
Soft Collars in 
Plain Gold .. 12/6 
Without Chain 8/6 
18-carat with Chain. 17/6 
Without Chain .. . 12/6 
Gold, set Pearls, Ruby, « or 
Sapphires 21/6 
Without Chain .. 17/6 
Gold, set Diamonds .. 25/- 
Without Chain .. 21/- 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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7“ | ‘AKE my tip, invest in a Clemak and you'll a 
feel as I do—in the very pink.” = 
It’s a grand little razor, the Clemak. Gets the 7 
growth off in next-to-no-time, and leaves the skin v 
smooth as velvet. 
Every morning the same—a clean, close, com- 
fortable shave, and no trouble either before or 
after use. 


The Clemak is characteristically British in make, material, 
and design. It will last a lifetime, always giving satisfaction. 


It begins being better than other razorsin the blade. ‘The keen cutting 
edge of the Clemak blades comes as a revelation even to experienced users 
of “‘ Safeties.” These blades are exclusively made for Clemak Razors, and Wr : 
owe their superiority, their marvellous edge-retaining properties, to special <—e x 
processes of manufacture. 

In other points, too, the Clemak excels. It’s sosimple, anovicecanuseit, %& 
and so good that money cannot buy a better razor. No bars, plates or screws 
to remove and no adjustment required. Easily stropped—easily cleaned. 

By using a Clemak you'll shave in half the time, with double the comfort. 


Made as well 
and shaves as 
well as any 
Guinea Razor. 


Silver - plated Clemak 
Razor with stropping 
handle and seven blades. 


ing Stropping Machine, Velvet Hide 
Strop, with Clemak and Twelve Blades, 


Of all CUTLERS, STORES, &c., or from the 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London, E.C. 


The Clemak Book will interest 
you. Write for a Copy to-day. 
Sole Australasian Agents : 
W. PLANT & CO, Market St., Sydney. 


COMBINATION OUTFIT, contain- 10/6 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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layers 
Navy Cut 


Tobacco and Cigarettes 
FOR THE TROOPS 


From all quarters we hear the same simple request: 


“SEND US TOBACCO AND CIGARETTES.” 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid). 


lt would be well if those wishing to send Cigarettes to our 


Soldiers would remember those still in Great Britain. 

There are thousands of Regulars and Territorials awaiting 

orders, and in sending a present now you are assured of 

reaching your man. Supplies may be obtained from the 

usual trade sources and we shall be glad to furnish any 
information on application. 


TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free). 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will (through the Proprietors 
for Export, The British - American Tobacco Co., Ltd.), be 
pleased to arrange for supplies of this world - renowned 
Brand to be forwarded to the Front at Duty Free Rates. 


Regd. No. 154011 


John Player & Sons, nottingham. 


CASTLE TOBACCO FACTORY. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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iw tHe ROVAL STABLES 
‘HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
ARMIES, &c. 


oar better cha the Saddle Soap made b 
Brechnell & London. your. groom 
treats it. Soap according to 
ection the harness will atways look well.” 
31 HAYMARKET © LONDON oS.W. 


C HELTI NE Bread, Flour, 


Biscuits, Rusks, Cocoa, etc. 


DIABETES 


THE MOST PALATABLE. 
LEADING PHYSICIANS PRESCRIBE. 
LARGE HOSPITALS USE. 
PRINCIPAL STORES AND CHEMISTS STOCK. 


ai Samples and Booklet Free. 


CHELTINE FOODS C0., CHELTENHAM 


inexpensive 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


for all purposes, 


RECREATION ROOMS, ‘ 
SHOOTING LODGE 
BUNGALOWS, GARAGES: 
SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTTAGES, CHURCHES, HALLS, &c: 
Our BUILDINGS ARE ABSOLUTELY THE CHEAPEST AND BEST: 
Designs and Prices Free. |Buy from the largest manufacturers. 


F. D. COWIESON & GLA 


Contractors to H.M. Admiralty War Office, &c. 


PUREST IN -ENGLAND. 


BOURNE. 
TABLE 
WATERS. 


R. M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 


Price 
3/6 
per Doz. 

Pints, 
3 <6 
Cases : 
Carriage 
Paid. 


DR. BARNARDOS HOMES 


admitted 228 Forlorn and Destitute 
Children during the first twelve 
weeks of War. £16 maintains a 
child for one year. Please think of 
the orphan and destitute children 
in Dr. Barnardo's this 
Christmas-tide. Owing to the War 
this big family of nearly 8,000 


boys and girls is in urgent need. 


Homes 


* .* Cheques payable “‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” and Parcels of Blankets and Clothing may be addressed to the 
Honorary Director : WILLIAM BAKER, M.A., LL.B., at Head Offices : 18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they 
wish to offer, before sending the MS 


A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of 
non-acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 46 & 47, Shoe Lane, 
London, E.C. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per Annum in the 
United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 


Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSU RANCE COM PANY Established 1809. 


‘“‘An old and first-class office.’’ ‘* Noted for its generous treatment 
‘*Low rates a distinctive feature.”’ of its Policy-holders.’’ 
The Times. Army and Navy Gazette. 


Funds exceed £23,500,000. Income £5,500,000. 
CHIEF OFFICES 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street. 
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If there were a distinction for meritorious 
motoring service, the Talbot would assuredly 
have qualified, by virtue of its exemplary 
record at home and abroad. No car has won 
“The Car with such world-wide fame for all those qualities 


summarily expressed as Efficient Service. 
a Fr. edi gree. . Notwithstanding a depleted staff, manufacture 


is still proceeding briskly, and we can give 
prompt deliveries of all models suitable for 


72 Highest Awards alone this season in private or commercial motoring requirements. 
Speed, Reliability, and Efficiency Trials. 12h.p., 15-20 h.p., 20-30 h.p., and 25-50 h.p. Models. 
CLEMENT TALBOT LIMITED 
Barlby Road, North Kensington, London, W. 


Contractors to the British Admiralty, 
the War Office, and other European 
and Colonial Governments. 


20-30h.p. TALBOT Streamline Touring Car. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Jewellers and Silversmiths by appointment to H.M. the King. 
THE 


Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company 


Famous for 


DESIGN QUALITY VALUE([ 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Solid Silver Shrapnel Shell Cigar 
Lighter and Ash Tray, 1-6-0 “— @ Solid Silver Flask to hold 6} oz. 
3-0-0 


Solid Silver Cigarette Case with Enamelled 
Flags, £1-17-6 


ILLUSTRATED 


Solid Silver Cigar Box. _ Lined Cedar. NOVELTY LIST rite = 
9 by £4-4-0 POST FREE. Solid Silver Trinket Box, £1-1-0 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SENTRY: ‘“ Halt! Who goes there ?” 

JOHNNIE WALKER: “ Friend.” 

SENTRY: “Advance and give the countersign.” 
JOHNNIE WALKER: “ Born 1820; still going strong.” 
SENTRY: “ Pass Johnnie Walker,’ you're all right.” 


‘4 


\ 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltp., ScoTcH WHISKY DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK. 


In answering this advertisement it is_desirable_that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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SUNBEAM 


C ars for We have a number of 


12-16 h.p. 4-cylinder 
Immediate | Sunbeam chassis, fitted 


° with smart Landaulette 
Deliver ¥ and Cabriolet bodies, in 


eae stock, ready for imme- 
diate delivery. : : : : 


This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for acquiring a Sunbeam 
Car for seasonable use at an 
advantageous price. Write 
for full particulars. : : : : 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., Wolverhampton. 
MANCHESTER, 112, DEANSGATE. 


Agent for London and District, J. Keele, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W. 
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EVERY SHAVE A SAFE 


ut the CLEMAK side 
by side with the safety 
razor offered at a guinea 
You will then see it is the 
equal of the other razor— 


Safest. Outlasts all others. 


SHAVE ! 


NOTE how carefully the 

CLEMAK is made—the 
perfection of every detail— 
the beautiful finish. Look 
at the blade—feel its keen 
cutting edge—no other blade 


Shaves Easiest. No dull tindes, 


Clemak Razor and Seven 
Blades 


New Model Set with Twelve 
Blades 


Combination Outfit, Strop- 
ping Machine, Velvet 
Hide Strop with Clemak 
and Twelve Blades - 10/6 


could shave your beard more 


and cost you 16/- less. 
easily than that. 


Then why pay a guinea ? 


OF ALL STORES, 


“Made as well and shaves as well as any CUTLERS, ETC., 
Guinea Razor.” or post free from 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London — 


Messrs W. Plant & Co., Market Street, Sydney, Sole Australasian Agents. 


LATEST WAR PICTURES 
and Current Events of the Week Illustrated. 


If you know anyone at HOME or ABROAD to whom the 


WEEKLY EDITION 


OF THE 


DAILY SKETC 


would be more than welcome, you will not have any diffi- 
culty in obtaining it from any Newsagent or Bookstall 


EVERY FRIDAY. 


SIX ISSUES Neatly Bound in SPECIAL COVER, 
ORDER 
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THE 


DMINT 


MAGAZINE of SPORTS & PASTIMES. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Sporting 
Attire 


Harvey Nichols specialise in 
Sportswear, and have a large 
selection of Tailor-mades in 
Harris and Irish Tweeds for 
immediate inspection. These 
have been carefully designed to 
embody smartness and utility, 
and will be found particularly 
Suitable for all outdoor 
requirements, 


Illustration: shows 


“FAYENCE.” 

An Elegant Model in serviceable Covert 
Coatings of all shades, including Navy 
and Black. The new Cape Back i& held 

Bp in position by a Waistcoat of Sf#iped 
meu Velour. The smart plain lines of the 
Skirt are mounted in front on a pointed 
Ycke, which forms a Waistband at the 
back. An Outline of fine Silk Braid. 
completes the design. Made in our own 
workrooms by highly skilled men Tailors. 


£6 6 O 


Another Model (not illustrated) is 
“LAVEROCK.” 


A particularly smart Coat and Skirt in 
al] shades of plain Frieze. made in a 
simple style in our own workrooms, and 
combines attractiveness and hard wear. 
An ideal costume for the Country. 


£4 14 6 


Sportswear Salon on Ist Fleor 
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